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Nebraska 
Ne braska 


stricted to proposals for constitutional 


Session \ 
called by the 


Special session of the 


pe cial 


leyislature Governor and 
mendments on 
taxation and revenue, convened on 


journed May 7. The 


for submission to the electorate in November 


\pril g0 and id 


legislature voted five amendments 
It idopted 
the amendments would authorize the legislature to pro 
vic an ippointed tax Commissioner or Commissioners to 
authoriz 


replace the State Equalization Board ippoint 


ment of county assessors and boards ol equalization 


suthorize the legislature to vote partial or complete ta 


exemptions for household goods and personal effects 


empower the legislature to adopt new standards and 
methods tor determining the taxable value of real estat 
ind other tangible property; and forbid the state govern 
ment from adopting property taxes i the legislature ever 


enacts sales or income taxes or both 

Mississippi Enacts Reciprocal Support Act.—Lhe 1954 
regular biennial session of the Mississippi legislature en 
uted the Uniform Reciprocal Enforcement of Support 
\ct. With the 


\pril i6, forty-seven states have 


ipproval of the act by the Governor on 
udopted reciprocal sup 
port laws 


Colorado Severance Tax Collections.—Colorado’s new oil 
and gas severance tax has brought in more than $2.2 mil 
lion in its first year of operation—approximately $700,000 


James Noonan 


Total payments from oil and gas royalty holders in part 


ibove the estimate of State Comptroller 


nerships came to $2,246,926, according to a recent tally 


by the State Revenue Department. About $20,000 of this 
will be refunded to royalty holders subject to a withhold 
ing tax. About $1 


» million of total collections were paid 


under protest, and a suit challenging the constitutionality 


of the tax is expected 
© 


Washington Merit Plan Extended.—E-xtension of the job 


merit system to all 8.500 


mo) 


security olf Washington's state 


employes ol the state's public institutions, commencing 


June 1, 1954, Was announced recently by Governor Lang 
hie 

the Governor issued a proclamation blanketing th 
institutional employes under the “little civil service pro 
gram’ established by the 1945 legislature for state agen 
cies supported in whole or in part by federal funds. The 
indicated that the three-man stat 


Governor personnel 


board established by the 1945 law will have full jurisdic 
tion over all employes of the state's thirteen public insti 
tutions and the headquarters othce of the Department o 
Institutions in Olympia. Exc pted from coverage were the 


director of the department and his private secretary, and 


the superintendent of each institution and his privat 
secretary 

Lhe institutional employes will have rights of appeal 
when dismissed or demoted and will be afforded equal 
opportunity for job promotions. Institutions affected by 
the proclamation include the state hospitals, state peni 
soldiers’ home, the 
Lakeland Village, Rainier 
State School, the state school for girls and the state train 


tentiary, relormatory, veterans’ home 


chools tor the blind and deal 


ing school for boys. 


Auto Pool.—\ stat 


Arkansas last July is resulting in economies for the stat 


Arkansas motor pool initiated in 


the State Department of Finance finds. The department 
imnounced that costs are running at 5.89 cents a mile to 
operate the fifty-three late model cars in the pool based 
on total mileage and total costs involved. The original 
cost of the cars is not included, but a monthly deprecia 
Finance 


tion of S25 for each car is. The Department 


charges 6 cents a mile against agencies, using the vehicles 


Midwestern Re 
gional Conterence of the Council of State Governments 
was held at French Lick 


Midwestern Regional Conlerence.— I h« 


Indiana from May 25 to 27 in 


/ 


cooperation with the Indiana Commission on Interstate 


Cooperation. Approximately 225 attended. Contlerenc 


) 
discussions were devoted to state-municipal relations, gov 
ernmental responsibilities in natural disaster relief, men 
tal health 


reciprocity 


programs, and motor vehicle taxation and 

Resolutions adopted included reathrmation of previous 
tion urging the federal government to withdraw from 
the field of gasoline taxation. Another resolution recom 
mended use of interstate agreements to facilitate training 
of psychiatric personnel and research in mental health. A 
interest of the 


third expressed the conlerence in a 


regional interstate compact for higher education 


Illinois Toll Roads. 


May upheld the constitutionality of the 


The Hlinois Supreme Court late in 
1953 act of the 
Subse 
quently Governor Stratton announced plans to begin 


legislature establishing a Toll Road Commission 
v 


construction of 620 miles of toll highways, to cost 5753 
Indiana 
Wisconsin 
boundary; a road trom Chicago to Rockford: a road from 
Chicago to Rock 
hast St 


million. Routes proposed include one from the 


boundary, then around Chicago, to the 
Island and Moline: and a road from 


Louis to Terre Haute, Indiana 


New York State Thruway.— Ihe New York State 


way, the state’s new toll superhighway, is now 


lhru 


in ope rat 
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ing reality. Tolls have gone into effect on a 120-mile 
stretch in the central part of the state, and by October an 
expected four hundred miles will be in use. The final 
spur into New York City is scheduled for 1955. At that 
time, New Jersey has announced, it will have ready an 
extension of the Garden State Parkway to connect with 
the ‘Thruway at the New York—New Jersey boundary 
just west of the Hudson River. A complex system of 
super-dining salons, lunch rooms, snack bars and filling 
systems will be constructed at appropriate points along 
the highway, at an estimated cost of $18 million. It is 
forecast that 17.5 million meals a year will be served to 
the public. Speed limits have been set for the Thruway 
at 60 miles an hour for passenger cars and 50 for trucks 
ind buses. Safety regulations will be enforced by a special 
detail of state police, carrying a special insignia on their 
grey patrol cars 


Washington Toll Bridge Facilities.—The Washington 
State Toll Bridge Authority, under the chairmanship of 
Governor Langlie, recently gave the “go-ahead” to both 
the ‘Tacoma-Seattle-Everett toll freeway and a second 
Lake Washington bridge. The Authority asked its Chief 
Consulting Engineer to proceed immediately with the 
final design plans for the second lake bridge. ‘To get the 
$158 million, 65-mile freeway project under way, the Au 
thority approved three steps leading to construction. It 
authorized the State Highway Engineer to have a final 
traflic survey made of the toll road route; established a 
seven-man committee to advise it on financing problems 
involved; and authorized this advisory committee to 
recommend a consulting engineering firm that will be 
acceptable to investment houses handling the project's 
bonds 


Utah Action on Short-weight Trucks.—New means of 
dealing with truckers who short-weight their trucks for 
licensing purposes have been adopted by the Utah High 
way Patrol and the State Tax Commission. 

rhe action resulted from a recent spot-check by the 
Business Regulation Department, which weighed fifty 
three unloaded trucks and found only twelve with less 
than a 500-pound error in their favor, Another twelve 
were more than a ton off—three of them by more than 
three tons. 

In a meeting called by Governor Lee it was decided 
that the Patrol would weigh empty trucks at its weighing 
stations (normally used to check against overloading) 
and, where discrepancies between actual and licensed 
weight were found, cite the truckers to the tax commis 
sion. (A 5 per cent tolerance will be allowed for scale 
error, fuel, mud and similar “‘excusables.”’) The tax com 
mission then will collect double the tax deficiency, as 
prescribed by law, under threat of impounding the vehi 
cle and cancelling its registration. 


Minnesota Highway Safety Director.—In its campaign to 
reduce traffic accidents, Minnesota has created a new 
position of Highway Safety Director. He will be responsi 


ble for planning and developing a stepped up program 


of safety on the trunk highway system and will have 
direct supervision over the highway patrol, the drivers’ 
license and drivers’ examination divisions, accident rec 


ords, and safety education. 
eB 


Arizona Health Units.—The office of the Arizona Attor 
ney General has declared unconstitutional a recent effort 
by the legislature to combine three state public health 
department positions into one, The 1954-55 general ap 
propriation bill set up a $9,000 fund to pay the salary of 
a combined director of (1) local health administration, 
(2) maternal and child health, and (3) public health 
nursing. The Attorney General's opinion declared this 
action violated the constitutional ban against legislating 
in an appropriation bill 

Phe United States Children’s Bureau, which provides 
the State Health Department about $100,000 a year, 
insists on a separate director of maternal and child 
health, filled by a qualified person having no other du 
ties. Dr. Clarence G. Salsbury, State Superintendent of 
Health, referred the matter to the Attorney General as a 
result of protests by the bureau 


Midwest Mental Health Conference. 
sentatives of seven midwestern states—I}linois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio and Wisconsin—met 
in Indianapolis on June 7 to discuss methods of improv 
ing mental health programs within the states individually 


I wenty-one repre 


and through means of regional cooperation. Also present 
were representatives of the Kentucky Department of 
Mental Health, the Tulane University School of Medi 
cine, the American Psychiatric Association, the Southern 
Regional Education Board, the National Mental Health 
Committee and the Council of State Governments. After 
discussing mental health resources and needs the confer 
ence resolved that: 

1. The Governors of each of the Midwestern States 
should be requested to appoint a committee to make a 
statewide survey of training and research in the field of 
mental health—their present status, resources, needs—and 
to propose a program. 

2. A Midwestern Regional Committee, consisting of 
the mental health director or commissioner of each state 
and one representative each from the American Psychiat 
ric Association and The Council of State Governments 
should be created as an advisory and coordinating body 

3. The results and recommendations of the state sur 
veys should be presented to the regional coordinating 
committee at a two-day meeting in October, 1954. 

4. Plans should be made for a two-day Midwestern 
Governors’ Conference on Mental Health late in Novem 
ber, 1954, at which time the coordinated results and 
recommendations of the state surveys would be presented 
for consideration and action 


Brucellosis Eradication in Maryland.—The University of 
Maryland Board of Regents, in its capacity as the State 


Board of Agriculture, has launched a $400,000 emergency 
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brucellosis eradication program. Costs are to be divided 


between the state and dairymen at an expected ratio of 
me to three. Owners di posing of infected cows are to 
$50 for each purebred and $25, each for others 

program will prohibit marketing of milk of all he rd 
not enrolled in the eradication program by January 1 
IgQsys Herd Novembe1 ] 


ind all infected animals must be destroyed by De 


enrolled must be tested by 


‘ 
Py 


cember 91, 1955. Thereafter all herds must be inspected 


regularly and infected cows slaughtered immediat 


Columbia Compact Proposals. Ihe Columbia Interstate 
W i hington 


late in May, tentatively adopted seven proposals in the 


Compact Commission, meeting in Spokane 


draft of its compact Postponed for discussion at a late 
meeting were such problems as apportionment of wate 
allocation of power, financing and the division of voting 
powers among the seven states concerned Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, Nevada and Utah 
Among proposal receiving tentative approval wert 
irticles 
(1 Recognizing the problem ol pollution control and 
iuthorizing the commission to tudy it and make recon 
mendations 
Recognizing the existin rights of Indian the 
United State 


ithin the Columbia River system 


government and others on certain area 


4 \uthorizing the commission to collect, correlate 
md re port on data pt rtaining to water resource deve lop 
ment in the Columbia basin; to review all plans for any 
project and submit its finding to member stat ind other 
interested governmental agencies; and to join in plan 
nin uch projects 

(4) Empowering the commission to establish bylaws 
rules and regulations 

Frank Banks, of Coulee Dam (and the federal repre 
sentative was re-elected Chairman of the commission 
Lester Colby Montana 
Idaho Secretar’ 


Other officers re-elected were 
Vice-Chairman and Mark Kulp 


lreasurer 


New Hampshire Cooperation Commission._The New 
Hampshire Commission on Interstate Cooperation met 
it the State House, Concord, on May 11 in the offices of 
the Chairman, Attorney General Louis Wyman. It gave 
preliminary consideration to the program of suggested 
tate legislation by the Drafting Committee of the Coun 
cil of State Governments. A more detailed review was 
made of the proposed New England Regional Compact 
on Higher Education. The commission voted preliminary 
ipproval of the compact in principle, and a subcommit 
tee was named to develop the draft of necessary enabling 
legislation to accompany the compact. A later meeting 
will be held to act on the text of the enabling act, with 
the view of introducing it at the regular 1955 session of 
the legislature 


Cooperation in Professional Licensing.—A tri-state meet 
ing of legislators and administrators from New Jersey, 
New York and Pennsylvania was held in Philadelphia 


June 4 under the joint auspices of the Pennsylvania 
Commission on Interstate Cooperation and the Council 
of State Governments. The purpose was to explore means 
of perfecting reciprocity and interstate cooperation with 
respect to the licensing of professions and skills. Aftes 
1 review of specific licensing practices and problems in 
some twenty fields of activity, the conference set up a 
small working committee composed of one legislator from 
each branch plus an administrator representing the cen 
tral licensing body in each state. It was assigned the duty 
of preparing specific recommendations to be available in 
idvance of the 1955 legislative sessions. Assemblywoman 
Marie Macebert of New Jerse. was chosen chairman ol 
the committee 


os 
Pennsylvania Cooperation Commission.--The Pennsyl 
vania Commission on Interstate Cooperation met at 
Philadelphia on June 3 under the chairmanship of Rep 
resentative Norman Wood. Among items taken up were 
use ol unemployment compensation records by state wel 
fare agencies on an interstate basis; management of the 
waters of the Great Lakes and their common resources 
truck lighting 


migratory farm labor; and the program olf suggested state 


gypsy moth control and eradication 
legislation by the Drafting Committee of the Council of 
State Government Phe Council was invited to hold its 
next nationwide conference on reciprocal support legis 


lation in Pennsylvania 


A series of United States 


U.S. Supreme Court Decisions. 
Supreme Court decisions were handed down on Jun 
involving state matters and interstate relations. 

One action, the court’s refusal to hear an appeal swept 
iway the last legal objection to New York State’s partici 
pation with Ontario in development of hydroelectric 
power on the St. Lawrence River. As of now, actual gen 
eration and sale of power is expected in four years, with 
completion of the entire project a year later 

Ihe court approved the recommendations of a special 
master in the Delaware River water diversion case. This 
will permit New York City ultimately to use 800 million 
vallons a day from that watershed) Under the recom 
mendations New Jersey will be permitted to divert about 
100 million gallons a day under certain conditions. The 
court will retain jurisdiction over the matter, and the 
door is left open for petitions to modify the decree at a 
later date 

In another decision, the Supreme Court ruled that 
sales of natural gas by an independent producer to pipe 
lines that distributed it in interstate commerce would be 
subject to federal, rather than state, regulation 

By a five to three decision, the Justices upheld the 
constitutionality of the federal lobbying control law and 
thus reversed the ruling of a District Court that the act 
was invalid. This opinion was restricted to the constitu 
tional aspects of the law’s provisions regarding registra 
tion and financial reports. Similar state laws on lobbying 
ire upheld by implication 

I he Supreme Court agreed to review a decision of the 
IHinois Supreme Court which held that the State of Ili 
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The Federal Aid Highway Act of 1954 provides for sharply increased grants to 
the states from the beginning of fiscal 1956. It alters the existing pattern of 
matching and, for some of the roads involved, relaxes federal supervision of 
construction. The following article summarizes principal provisions of the act 
and some of the questions it raises for state budgetary and construction planning 


in the year before it goes into effect. 


The States 
and the Federal Aid Highway Act 


ONGRESS recently passed and the President 
signed the Federal Aid Highway Act of 
1954. This legislation is of capital signif 
cance to the nation’s highway users, to state high 
way departments and to all state administrative 
and legislative officials who are concerned about 
the general fiscal affairs of their states. It increases 
highway grants more than 50 per cent. Thus it 
offers inducement to state highway departments to 
prepare plans for additional projects so that the 
increased funds may be expended on work of maxi- 
mum value. To receive the larger grants, the states 
must match them with large increases in their own 
highway appropriations. Governors, budget officers 
and legislators, accordingly, in considering budgets 
next year, may need to make larger sums avail 
able for highways or to redistribute present totals 
among different classes of highway projects. 
he major provisions of the 1954 act may be de 
scribed briefly. It provides $875 million for high 
way grants for each of the fiscal years 1956 and 
1957. In comparison, the present law authorizes 
grants of $575 million a year. Grants for each cate 
gory of federal highway aid under the 1952 and the 
present law are as follows: 
futhorization for 19052 Act: 1954 Act 
Primary System >247,500,000 +3 15,000,000 


210,000,000 


Secondary System 165,000,000 


) 
17 7 000,000 


Urban Areas 137,500,000 


Interstate System 


175 ,000,000 
25,,000,000 


lotal Federal Aid 357 5,000,000 $87 5,000,000 


In addition, the act authorizes $81 million per 
federal roads in such areas as national 
lands. 


year lor 
forests, parks, reservations and public 

The new law makes some important changes in 
federal highway policy with respect to both the in 
terstate system and the secondary system. For the 
interstate system it provides that 60 per cent of the 
cost shall be borne by the federal government, in 
stead of the usual 50 per cent. Moreover, it allo 
cates half of the grants for this system on a popu 


lation basis and the remaining half on the tradi- 
tional basis used for the primary system—area, 
mileage and population. 

\ significant provision reduces the extent of fed- 
eral supervision of secondary road grants. Under 
existing law, the Bureau of Public Roads exercises 
detailed, step-by-step supervision over all projects. 
This requirement is waived for future work on 
secondary Instead, state highway depart- 
ments will merely submit statements certifying that 
the work undertaken meets certain standards. 


roads. 


A, rHOUGH the provisions of the 1954 act are clear, 
its enactment suggests several questions of interest: 
Why did a Congress which is generally committed 
to reducing federal expenditures feel it desirable to 
increase funds for highways? What effects may this 
act have on existing intergovernmental relations in 
the highway field? Will the necessity for increased 
state expenditures to match these grants present 
budgetary problems in some states? A brief review 
of present highway needs an finance may help in 
exploring these questions. 

Existing deficiencies in the highway system result 
in part from the effects of the war and the postwar 
inflationary period. During the war years, highway 
construction and maintenance were at a minimum 
Despite the reduction in traffic in this period, roads 
suffered the effects of wear and weather. Then, in 
the early postwar years, there was a tendency to 
delay major highway projects in the belief that 
costs would come down. Costs, however, continued 
at a high level, thus reducing the amount of work 
that could be accomplished with each dollar of 
highway expenditure. 

\ major cause of the constantly growing need for 
more and better roads is the continual increase in 
the number of cars, trucks and busses on the high 
ways—and the weight and length of many of the 
commercial vehicles. ‘(The number of motor vehicles 
in the nation has increased from slightly over 34 
million in 1946 to 56,279,864 in 1953. The number 
ol vehicle-miles of travel on the roads has increased 
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correspondingly. In 1953, it is estimated, Americans 
drove 540 billion miles, an increase of more than 
50 per cent since 1946. 

As a result of these and other causes, the highway 
system is seriously deficient in its ability to handle 
today’s traffic. Authorities estimate that an expendi 
ture of some $50 billion in the next ten years is 
needed for highway construction in order to pro 
vide an adequate system. Other analyses indicate 
that almost two-thirds of the federal aid highway 
system is in need of improvements and that the 
cost of the necessary work on this system alone 
would be almost $35 billion. Surveys made in many 
states in the past few years support these estimates 
and provide further graphic details illustrating the 
shortcomings of our existing highway network. 

Deficiencies exist on all classes of roads and in all 
sections of the nation. There is considerable evi- 
dence, however, that the most serious needs today 
are on the highways which make up the interstate 
system. This system of 40,000 miles carries almost 
20 per cent of the vehicle trafic in non-urban areas. 
It is a network of roads vital to commercial users 
and motorists and to national defense efforts. In 
recognition of the importance and needs of this 
portion of our highways, Congress increased grants 
for it by 600 per cent in the new highway act. 


- 
Som figures on highway needs indicate the tre 
mendous task that confronts federal, state and local 


governments in their efforts to build and maintain 
adequate roads. Each year these levels of govern 
ment spend large sums for the purpose, but the 
needs continue to grow. In 1952 the states con 
tributed approximately $2,938 million for all high 
way purposes, and local governments approximately 
$1,175 million. In the same year federal contribu 
tions were $526 million. Expenditures by the states 
for construction work on state administered high 
ways, including federal aid roads but not including 
toll facilities, totalled $1,757 million in 1952. This 
expenditure provided for the construction of 46,354 
In addition the states spent some 


$563 million for maintenance purposes. 


miles of road 


During the past few years the states have made 
continual efforts to assure sufficient revenue sources 
for their highway projects. They have increased mo 
tor fuel taxes, raised registration fees on motor ve 
hicles and in many instances adopted so-called third 
structure motor vehicle taxes. These revenue sources 
have produced large sums, but in many areas they 
have not been sufficient to meet highway needs. 

In an effort to close the gap a number of states 
have revived the toll road idea. They have con 
structed expensive expressways to provide a means 
of moving large volumes of traffic at high speeds and 


in relative safety. By the beginning of this year, 
there were 840 miles of toll roads in service. Their 
construction had cost an estimated $674 million. At 
the same time, the states had under construction an 
additional 1,081 miles of toll roads, which were ex 
State 
legislatures, moreover, had granted at least pre 


pected to cost $1,497 million to complete 


liminary authorization for construction of another 
3,056 miles of toll roads, at an estimated cost of 
$3,573 million. Finally, state highway departments 
and other official agencies were considering addi 
tional toll projects involving 1,927 miles, at an esti 
mated cost of $2,075 million. 


hie review of existing highway deficiencies and 
current efforts to meet them suggests a basic reason 
for Congressional approval of larger expenditures 
for highways. Existing sources of revenue and ex 
penditure were not sufficient to do the necessary 
work. Moreover, federal aid for highways had not 
kept pace with mounting receipts from federal taxes 
on highway users. For example, in 1953, receipts 
from the federal gasoline tax were approximately 
$891 million, while federal highway grants were 
about $515 million. The 1954 act returns to the 
states a larger share of these taxes; at the same time, 
it insures that more funds will be available for 
urgently needed highway work. 

At present, federal funds are authorized for con 
struction and reconstruction work on the primary 
system, secondary system, urban extensions of these 
roads and the 40,000-mile interstate system. To ob 
tain its share ol federal authorization, each state 
must match the federal grant dollar for dollar. The 
only exception is in those states with large areas of 
federally-owned lands. In them the federal govern 
ment’s share is higher, according to a ratio dete1 
mined by law. 

Naturally, each state is anxious to obtain its full 
share of federal highway grants so long as the grants 
system obtains. Therefore, when a state allocates 
its highway funds among various classes of projects, 
priority normally is given to those for which fed 
eral funds may be obtained. For example, if a state 
is eligible to receive $10 million a year in federal 
highway grants, it is likely to allocate almost $10 
million of its own highway funds for federal aid 
projects. Whatever funds remain for highway work 
then will be allocated among other projects. 

Ihe new highway act sharply increases grants to 
the states. The table on the next page indicates the 
approximate apportionment of funds that will be 
available to each state in 1956 and 1957. Except for 
those containing large areas of public lands, the 
states will have to match the new grants for pri 


mary, secondary and urban roads on a 50-50 basis 
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\PPROXIMATE APPORTIONMENT OF 
FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAY FUNDS 


Pursuant to the Federal-aid Highway Act of 1954* 


Federal-aic Interstate 


Total 


Subtotal $87,500,000 $87.500.001 Subtotal ($875.000.000 


, 


$700,000,000)| Population! Section 21% |($175,000,00 


$14.192.000 $1.642.000 31.486.000 , * On) $17.720.000 
- L000 643,000 319.000 2 O00 10,55 > OOO 
} 406.000 024.000 470.000 ) 000 12?.900.000 


O00 5.676.000 4,070,000 .746,.000 $6.988.000 


Ooo 711.000 RR OOD 2.2! O00 13.187.000 
000 .076.000 576,000 2,000 8,065,000 
000 643,000 429.000 72? 000 4.998 000 


> 000 486.000 437 000 : 000 14.479.000 


(un Wn) x O00 847 000 2.187.000 é 4 O00 ”) 299 000 
000 ? 731,000 32.000 000 643,000 087.000 000 8.676.000 


000 OOO 1?.068.000 000 4.671.000 414.000 000 38. 896.000 


000 000 4.128.000 ) 9 000 2,109,000 2,099,000 d 000 20,967 000 


049.000 000 405.000 - 32.000 ] 17 000 18,760,000 
» 0 ‘ 000 022.000 2.140.000 1¢ OO 17.781.000 


000 ? 000 ,579,000 630.000 ) 000 15,.627.000 


0 9 000 .439.000 .379,000 000 13,808,000 


ono 643,000 741.000 , 000 6,639, 000 
000 256,000 780,000 : 000 9,427 000 
000 515.000 .131.000 »000 16.315.000 


> OOO 416,000 748.000 000 29 36,000 


? OOO 410.000 ) 000 99 000 2.290.000 3 9 000 1). 635.000 

i in } f 7) ¢ * i) 79 4 ? an) 1 
M ippi TI 10 0 168.00 4 000 OO 14.024.000 
M ouri a1 000 50.000 43.000 120.000 2.575.000 4.6 O00 24.338.000 


Montana ‘ 452. 000 406.000 084,000 643,000 ,770,000 000 13,497,000 


Nebraska ‘ > 0 $55,000 | 9 000 711.000 719.000 000 13,939,000 


i 4.06 e 000 ) »,000 643,000 137.000 10.000 8.696.000 


vevada 


Hamp ( { 000 ] ) | OO 643,000 429.000 2.000 4.155.000 


000 ) ? OOO 93.000 151,000 4.7 000 6,741,000 
Jersey : 1 , 
0 ) ( 000 643,000 43 16.000 11,281,000 


000 J B03. 000 152.000 4 O00 133,000 


000 / 689,000 78.000 ) O00 21,.058.000 


000 9? 180,000 643,000 1,000 10,101,000 


0 85.000 27.6 000 4,261,000 090,000 3 000 35,001,000 

Oklahoma OOO a 0 O00 197,000 RRO_O00 4 000 16.539.000 

Oregon 4.000 384.000 ) 000 816.000 509.000 | 000 12.857.000 
ego ’ 


P P " ; ,) 000 4.063.000 , 723000 29.000 483.000 9 2.000 41.895.000 
ennsy ; : ; 


R} le Is ,' 44 O00 3 000 643.000 479 000 9 O00 4878 000 


hocte 
" 4 f 4D » 

South Carolina 187.000 000 135.000 1,191,000 »,000 11,266,000 

South Dakota ( 3.514.000 » OOO s 9 000 643,000 1.376.000 . 000 10.788.000 


Tennessec { { > O00 d 000 765.000 1.915.000 5. 000 18.321.000 


Texa 000 4,135,000 >. 730,000 9.865.000 52.245.000 
Lleah ) Y ( ? 000 643,000 1.014.000 »57.000 8.405.000 
\ nont ) ) O00 643.000 429.000 2.000 4.913.000 


Virginia 7 ( ) 324 000 779.000 1.680.000 7 000 16.783.000 


Washington ) wo } ? 604,000 90 000 »76,000 1.461.000 737.000 14,027,000 
West Virginia ' O00 7 i 173.000 48 000 075,000 965.000 2.040.000 9.588.000 
W mnsin 000 5 1 O00 16,012,000 84? 000 2.088 000 3.930.000 19,942,000 
O00 ‘ { 88 O00 6,778,000 643.000 099.000 14? O00 8.520.000 
Wyoming J J a J 
Hawaii 000 2,000 3.152.000 
District +000 0 if 4,063,000 643,000 429.000 07: s 45.000 


’ ) 7 4227 
Puerto Ric« 000 9 4.8 000 4.827.000 


* Source: Bureau of Publ rae States Departmer 
' Apportioned according 


ation w i 4 ’ 
? Apportioned acco rt | ederal Highway Act . 5 total population and \4 post road mileage, with minimum of yo er cent 
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For the interstate system, however, the new act pro 
vides that the federal government will pay 60 pet 
cent of the cost. 

\ comparison of present highway grants for each 
state with those authorized under the 1954 act 
offers a basis for measuring the new program’s effect 
on each state. The following table shows the total 
amounts paid to each for regular highway grants 
in 1953. Comparison of these figures with those in 
the last column of the full-page table indicates the 
additional amounts available under the 1954 act 
In general, states will have to provide almost equal 
additional amounts in order to qualify for their 
share of federal grants. 


Federal Highway Grants Paid to States in Fiscal 1953* 
\labama § 
\rizona 6,724,590 
Arkansas 515,000 
California 02 
Colorado 5.0600 
Connecticut p5o 
Delaware 

Florida 

C,eorgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 


~ Ren bor 
/ ad uf 


lowa 

k imsas is ,.001 
Kentucky 8 AAG 
Louisiana ~ 161 
Maine r 072 
Maryland nah 
Massachusetts 747,100 
Michigan 4 goo 
Minnesota g22 
Mississipp! 7 7 sy 
Missouri 974.408 
Montana 770 
Nebraska 7,227,950 
Nevada O11 
New Hampshire 45,.Q19 
New Jersey " 246 
New Mexico S.RKF 420 
New York O47 
North Carolina 81,182 
North Dakota 3,513,896 
Ohio 2,f G99 
Oklahoma 877 
Oregon t O17 
Pennsylvania 517,088 
Rhode Island 808,229 
South Carolina F 414 
South Dakota 8.995 
lennessec 704,038 
Texas 25,1060 
Utah 7.453497 
Vermont 409,242 
Virginia 525,909 
Washington 
West Virginia 505,199 
Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury 
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*Source 
1953 lable 1Oo 

Amounts paid and authorizations under grant programs 
are not strictly comparable. Nevertheless, the comparison pro 
vides a general measure of the change in grants resulting from 


the 1954 act 


5,853,812 
g87,111 


Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

District of Columbia 
\laska 

Hawaii 2,583.988 
Puerto Rico 2,755, 4 


Total 2515-444,.540 


670,077 
‘ sf 


29,010 


These changes in federal aid for highways nat 
urally will affect the allocation of state highway 
funds. If the amount of money available from state 
sources for highways remains constant, a state doubt 
less will make changes in its highway programs. It 
will be able to spend less money than formerly for 
highway projects not eligible for federal aid—assum 
ing that it obtains its full share of the matching 
money. This, in effect, means less funds for ordi 
nary maintenance work and less for those classes ol 
roads not included in the federal aid classifications 
On the other hand, if a state wishes to maintain its 
level of expenditures for these latter classes of 
projects, while obtaining the maximum in highway 
total 


amount of funds for all highway purposes. A major 


grants, it will be necessary to increase the 


reason for delaying the eflective date of the 1954 
highway act to 1956 was to give the states time to 
consider these alternatives and to plan accordingly 
State highway departments, budget officers and 
Governors will be considering these problems in 


the next few months, as will legislatures in 1955 


an fal 
fa acT Clearly is contrary to certain strong rec 
ommendations made in this field within the past 


few years. It is in direct opposition to proposals fon 
reducing federal highway grants and at the same 
time eliminating the federal gasoline tax. It re 
asserts the interest of the iederal government in 
highways. Its provisions with respect to the inte1 
state system suggest that the federal interest in it is 
especially great, and that the federal government is 
prepared to assume major responsibility for the im 
provement of this system. 

Nevertheless, the states still have the major re 
sponsibility for general highway work. Despite the 
large increase in federal grants, state funds for high 
ways will continue to represent the largest share of 
these expenditures. Total federal contributions for 
highways under the new act will be about $950 mil 
lion a year, but annual state contributions are not 
likely to fall below the present level of some $4 bil 
lion. Moreover, the states will continue to have the 
basic responsibility for planning, designing and 
carrying out highway projects. 

In summary, then, the Federal Aid Highway Act 
of 1954 provides for the continuation, on an ex 
panded basis, of the state-federal partnership in 
construction of highways, through 1957. Patterns of 
finance and intergovernmental relations in respect 
established 


to highways thereafter remain to be 





The mental health clinics in Massachusetts are recognized as among the out 


standing in America today 


In the following pages Jack R. Ewalt, M.D., Com- 


missioner of Mental Health of the Commonwealth and Clinical Professor of 
Psychiatry at Harvard University, describes the principles on which they are 


organi ed and operated 


In addition he points to areas of training, study and 


research that are needed if mental health clinics are to fulfill the:r best role in 
the future. 














Principles for 
the Mental Health Clinic 


By Jack R. Ewact, M.D. 


HE First mental health clinic in Massachu 


setts was founded in November, 1921, with a 
/ there 


part-time physician as its staff. In 192 
were three clinics under a Community Health Asso 
toston and three others under the State 
Mental it then 
I his early pattern of active participation by 


ciation ol 
Department ol Diseases, 
called 


both private and public agencies continues today 


as was 


Douglas Thom, in describing the clinic activities 
in 1924, stressed the importance of service to the 
that 


intruding upon the home brings new problems of 


entire family and warned an outside agency 


its own 

From the beginning the Massachusetts clinics have 
used what is now called “The Team Approach,” 
with psychologists, social workers and psychiatrists 
bringing their respective skills to the service of the 
patients. From the beginning they have concen 
trated their efforts on the very young child in the 
pre-school and primary school years. The service is 
oriented to this particular group because we believe 
that the basic elements of character are developed 
in the early years, and that subsequent difhculties 
less numerous and more easily 


ol 


less severe, 
if the 


will be 


managed basic elements character are 
sound, 

The orientation of the mental health services to 
the particular community has remained the same, 
but there have been interesting fluctuations in em 
phasis. In the first years the emphasis was on inter 
viewing the child and the parent, on careful social 
service evaluations, on detailed psychological and 
Cherapy consisted primarily 
the 


manipulating the environment and the parental 


physical examination 


in explaining the difficulty to parents and 
attitude to bring about the desired improvement in 
the child’s behavior and emotional development. 
While these techniques were successful in many 
cases, in the more difficult children the desired re 


sults were not obtained. Physicians and other mem 


136 


bers of the team therefore turned to a study of the 
dynamic development of the child for better under 
standing of behavior. The development of play 
techniques and child analysis brought a shift in 
emphasis from environmental manipulation to guid 
ing the emotional development of the child. 

All members of the team wanted to do individual 
therapy, and many of our best social workers be- 
came psychotherapists or felt frustrated if they were 
not permitted to do psychotherapy. This approach 
helped many children, but the long time necessary 
for treatment, and the frequent relapses, brought 
another shift in orientation. With the further un 
derstanding of the dynamics of the environment, 
and with the realization that dynamic psychology 
can be applied to case work techniques, it became 
obvious that the individual be 
treated intensively but that the family also needed 


not only should 


treatment. With this new family approach, treat 


ment is often shorter and it usually is more effec 
tive 

\ further development is greater patience and 
understanding of the case that moves slowly and 
perhaps erratically towards recovery. Some patients, 
particularly among the more hostile and aggressive 
children, those with well developed delinquency 
patterns, and those with severe neurotic patterns, 
may require long and intensive therapy. Youngsters 
with strong aggressive and hostile trends may be 
very trying during treatment, and they sometimes 
get into spectacular difhiculties which distress the 
administrators because the press usually notes that 
they are patients in one of the clinics. The psychi 
atrist administrator will be patient in such a situa 
tion. He will remember that even simple things, 
such as new buildings and new highways when 
considerable inconven 


under construction, cause 


ience to the people in the immediate environment. 


In spite of improvements in techniques and short 


ening of treatment in some cases, the clinics con 
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tinue to be burdened by too many patients from 


too many sources. 


Purposes of a Community Mental Health Service 


ee CLINIC is to prepare for living, or if you pre 


fer, to promote health. Its program should aid in 
the development of a more resilient character, so 
that later vicissitudes of life can be handled in a 
constructive manne! It may prevent disease. Sev 
eral means to these ends require emphasis: 

1. Detection of early points of tension or malad 
justment or emotional crisis, in order that it may 
be handled in an effective manner before symptoms 
are we I] developed 

2. Consultation with school teachers, guidance 
counsellors, court workers, the local medical pro 
fession and the health department people, particu 
larly the health nurses. These are key people, in 
addition to the parents and the clergy, in promot 
ing healthy attitudes in the community as well as 
in detecting points of tension or crisis around 
which difficulties and symptoms may develop 

;. More specialized treatment for those cases not 
handled by simple changes in attitude or manipula 
tion of the environment. This treatment in prac 
tically all instances should be given by well trained 
psychiatrists. 

j. The organization should provide a continuum 
of mental health services beginning with health 
promotion activities. It should offer consultation to 
public agencies, aid in early detection and early 
treatment of emotional or behavior disturbances, 
and provide definitive therapy for the seriously 
disturbed. 

In Massachusetts a community health consultant 
works directly with welfare people, the courts, the 
school teachers and the guidance counsellors deal 
ing with the younger age group. The goal is to use 
these agencies or to advise the workers in them on 
difhcult problems, and to develop sound mental 
health principles in the thinking of the community 
We offer no complicated theories, and a few well 
accepted truisms are the basis of the approach. 

For example, we emphasize that parents of both 
sexes should give time, attention and guidance to 
the children, that children’s behavior usually results 
from imitation of the behavior of their parents. If 
the parents are separated, or one or both are out of 
the home, there must be compensation for the love 
and guidance ordinarily provided by the absent 
parent The teacher, social worker, court worker 
and others are taught that in their ordinary work 
they may provide the understanding and guidance 
and emotional support children so often need 

We do not attempt to make psychotherapists of 
these people. In fact they are discouraged from 
attempting therapy. We demonstrate, however, for 


example, that a school teacher who teaches well, 
who likes to teach, who likes the children, who is 
interested in the subject, provides a medium in 
which a child who is having difficulty at home can 
work out a great many of his problems—through his 
interest in the teacher, through his affection and 
respect for her, and through patterning his be 
havior after her. Teachers are taught to watch for 
children in whom areas of tension or stress develop, 
as when there has been the loss of a parent or seri 
ous illness in the home. The teachers are alerted to 
the fact that children and parents who begin to 
show signs of stress should have attention at that 
time and not after serious symptoms develop. Treat 
ment at this time, directed at causes, probably will 
prevent more serious disturbance. 

In this sphere the principal responsibility is car 
ried by the clinical psychologist and the social 
workers under the direction of the psychiatrist. If 
cases fail to respond to these ameliorative measures 
they are referred to the psychiatrist for more defini 
tive psychotherapy. Selected cases may be turned 
over to the clinical psychologist or social worker if 
they involve particularly difhcult problems in learn 
ing, or if the environmental situation demands an 
unusual amount of manipulation in interpretation 
as the principal feature necessary in treatment. 
Certain of the most severely disturbed children may 
The most 
seriously disturbed may go into the special chil 


be referred to one of the hospital clinics 


dren's psychiatric unit operated by the State De 
partment of Mental Health. 


Personnel Required 


A CLINIC is basically a health operation, and the 


person in charge should be a physician well trained 


in dynamic psychiatry. He also should have train 
ing and experience in working in community af 
fairs. He will need on the team a_ psychologist 
trained in clinical psychology and a_ psychiatric 
social worker. We prefer psychologists at the Ph.D. 
level. ‘The social worker should be oriented to dy 
namic psychiatry. He or she should, however, be 
interested in active social case work and not be a 
frustrated psychotherapist. It has been our experi 
ence that it is better to postpone going into an area 
until satisfactory personnel can be obtained. To 
start with an incomplete staff or with poorly trained 
personnel gives a distorted picture and produces 
more administrative headaches than good in the 
community. Within each community there are cer 
tain stabilizing influences, and the clinic interjected 
into the community is a foreign body until it is 
well assimilated. If it is not well organized and well 
thought out in advance, it will prove to be a source 
of irritation rather than of support to the com 
munity. 





State Government 


Administrative Organization 


jee: organization and planning are 
essential if the clinic is to operate successfully, and 
this is of equal importance in the selection of quali 
fied personnel. The organization should be adapted 
to local needs, local custom and, above all, to local 
laws and community organization. 

This is how we do it in Massachusetts. Massachu 
setts has a State Department of Mental Health, 
headed by a Commissioner who is a psychiatrist, 
and he is responsible to the Governor and Council 
Phe department runs all the mental hospitals, the 
schools for retarded, and the state mental health 
clinics. There is a Director of the Mental Hygiene 
Division, who is immediately responsible for the 
organization and operation of the clinics and re 
gional mental health activities. The present incum 
bent in this division is a dynamically trained 
physician, a fully qualified child psychiatrist, and 
in addition has had training and experience in the 
field of public health. Directors of the various clin 
ics or mental health areas, as the new ones are 
called, operate directly under him 

Clinics are developed under a variety of patterns. 
Thus their administrative organizations are not 
identical. However, the newer clinics have more 
points in common than the older ones 


a 
« BASIC principle is that a clinic does not go 
into an area until the area is thought to be ready 
At times communities feel that they need a clinic 


but investigation by the state or a private ency 


ag 
reveals that they are not ready for so formal a serv 
ice. Some of these communities, working with the 
State Society for Mental Health, set up special 
school curricula, improve their guidance and coun 
selling programs, and use local public and private 
health resources to bring about the organization ol 
the community for better operation in this field 
Ihe ordinary resources required in a community 
before it can expect to have a successful mental 
health operation have been discussed in detail else 
where and need not be repeated here. (A con 
venient method of assessing the operations in a 
community has been outlined in some detail by the 
Group for the Advancement of Psychiatry in its 
Report Number 8, published in 1949.) 

When a community approaches the state depart 
ment, asking for assistance in establishing a clini 
or an area mental health service, we send to it a 
person who has as his major responsibility the co 
ordination and survey of community resources. He 
meets with responsible persons in the area to survey 
the possibilities for organizing a clinic. We insist 
that the clinic, if established, be sponsored or opet 


ated by local boards with broad community rep- 
resentation. For example, if the school department, 
a court, or one of the welfare agencies is interested 
in a clinic, we will wait until this agency has inte 
ested other groups in active participation and until 
some kind of local organization is formed for spon 
soring the clinic. We feel that as a minimum the 
community groups interested in the project should 
include those representing the clergy, the medical 
profession, the public school system, the welfare 
agency, the legal group, and some representation 
from general civic bodies such as the chamber of 
commerce, service clubs or other similar organiza 
tions. 

We take no hand in the organization of this 
group. Some communities organize a local mental 
health association; some a section in the com 
munity council; some a specific clinic association 
with no other function. We insist that the particu 
lar group undertake the responsibility for supply 
ing quarters, office expenses and secretarial help 
and equipment. When a community is ready to go 
ahead with these things, we supply the professional 
team: a psychiatrist, social worker, psychologist, and 
in some areas a mental health consultant. This 
latter person may be a physician, a psychologist, o1 
a social worker; usually he is a well trained clinical 
psychologist. 


- aL problems, such as whether a clinic is to 


operate in the local health unit, a portion of the 
schoolhouse, one of the general hospitals or some 
completely isolated area, is a matter to be worked 
out at the local community level. The location 
varies a great deal from one community to another; 
it needs to be adapted to local peculiarities or difh 
culties. The state department asks only that the 
quarters be adequate for size and general organiza- 
tion and that they be in an area in the city reason 
ably accessible to the various agencies that will be 
using the clinic’s services. 

After the clinic is started, the same local board 
handles such problems as determining economic 
eligibility for admission to the clinics and what the 
minimum and maximum charges shall be. It also 
takes care of collecting these charges and of dis 
pensing the money for expanded clinical services, 
and it handles the countless other local problems 
that are involved in such a clinic. 

Phis insistence upon active local participation in 
the origination and operation of the clinic is not 
motivated by any desire to avoid annoying details 
but reflects the profound belief that if a clinic 
doesn't belong to the community it cannot possibly 
operate effectively. As demands for service grow, 
we encourage communities to expand their support 
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of the clinic. Additional personnel in any of the 
professional spheres are provided by the local com 
munity and not by the state. We participate only 
insolar as we supervise, insure and support the 
clinic’s basic professional needs; thus the area can 
be assured that the help it is getting is profession 
ally competent. 

Other administrative problems are less complex. 
Coordination of the functions of the state-supported 
clinic with various private clinics for child behavior 
and mental health could become complicated, but 
it does not do so in our case. When a private clini 
is operating effectively and in our opinion satisfac 
torily in a given area, the department does not 
start another clinic in that area, but rather attempts 
to augment the functions of the private clinic by 
assigning personnel to work there; or, if federal 
funds are available, by supplementing the clinic's 
community activities with federal funds. We feel 
that this is the most effective way of coordination. 

As an example, one private clinic in a religious 
hospital handles approximately eleven hundred 
free cases per year and in addition does a great deal 
of training in psychiatry and mental health; pedi 
atric and obstetrical residents are in training in that 
hospital and its outpatient department. Its psychi 
atric service is very well staffed with part-pay and 
volunteer help, except that they lack resources to 
pay a well trained clinical psychologist. The state 
department, accordingly, provides psychology serv 
ice to this group, and thus rounds out the profes 
sional picture. If that clinic were allowed to disband 
because of inadequate psychological services, the 
state would be forced to provide the care for the 
eleven hundred patients now processed annually 
in it. Such replacement would cost more than the 
limited subsidy mentioned, and we would lose the 
more important element of active local community 
participation in its own health program. 

It cannot be emphasized too strongly that if the 
program does not have its roots in the homes and 
basic resources of a community, it will be ineffe 
tive. A clinic cannot be assigned to an area. It must 
grow from within the area, and the state’s role must 
be that of encouraging the area and consulting 
with local resources. The principal thing most 
areas need is financial support. 

Another administration problem is that of co 
ordination, within the Department of Mental 
Health, of our mental hygiene clinics and the very 
large outpatient services operated by the mental 
hospitals of the department. Some of these out 
patient services are devoted exclusively to follow 
up care of adults, but several have large child psy 
chiatric clinics and large mental health clinics. The 
coordination is effected by a Committee of Superin 
tendents and the Director of the Division of Mental 
Hygiene. In general, the hospital clinics see pa- 


tients referred directly to them. They take the bulk 
of court referrals and receive some cases from the 
Division of Mental Hygiene Clinics that are re 
ferred for definitive therapy of the more seriously 
disturbed children. While they participate to some 
extent in community health promotion, the bulk of 
this is done by the teams of the Division of Mental 
Hygiene and not by the hospital clinics. One hos 
pital also operates a children’s psychiatric hospital. 


Training and Education 


- 
F, RTHER efforts in training and education are nec 
essary. We have found that the clinical psycholo 
gists are well trained in their profession but that 
often they are not well oriented to community 
health problems and do not work well in commu 
nity health programs. It is our feeling that the 
clinical psychologist should have more of the in 
gredients of an educational psychologist. Perhaps 
we need a new kind of psychologist. Again, the 
physicians we have found most useful are those 
fully qualified in child psychiatry. However, their 
knowledge of community health practice and of 
integrating themselves into a community is not all 
that could be desired. Steps are under way to aug 
ment their child psychiatric training with courses 
at the Harvard School of Public Health. Through 
this particular combination we hope to develop 
persons better equipped to handle the responsibili 
ties of an area mental health director. 

The Department of Mental Health is actively 
afhliated with the medical schools and universities 
of the region. For training purposes some of the 
private and state clinics are coordinated into the 
affliated clinics which operate under the aegis of 
the Department of Psychiatry at Harvard Univer 
sity. This department has faculty representation 
from the Department of Mental Health, from the 
afhliated clinics, and from one of the hospitals of 
the Department of Mental Health. Other members 
of the state department are on the faculty of the 
School of Public Health at Harvard, and this re 
sults in excellent utilization of the university's fa 
cilities for training. Additional hospitals and clin 
ics are afhliated with Boston University and with 
Tults University, although the tie-ins are not as 
firm nor as extensive as those with the Harvard 
Schools. Finally, the training functions ‘are aug 
mented by the program of the Training Faculty of 
Massachusetts for psychiatric residents in the state 
program. 


Research 


A GREAT deal of research is necessary to improve 
our techniques in mental health clinics. One of the 


(Continued on page 152) 





Action by the Legislatures—1954 


ind important advances for state governmental 
services and for state organization and administra 
tion have been voted by the legislatures of 1954 
Regular sessions have convened in fourteen states and 
ypecial sessions in nine. Most of them now have ad 
journed, In the pages that follow State Government sum 
marizes many of the enactments of adjourned sessions on 
which comprehensive reports were available early in 
June. The summaries are by no means all-inclusive of 
legislation adopted but they deal with subjects believed 
to be of wide interest 
In all states with regular sessions on which reports are 
it hand, appropriations were higher than those voted by 
the preceding sessions. Several tax increases were en 
icted, but these were not sweeping, and in a few in 
stances legislatures voted tax reductions or extended cuts 
Three states, Arizona, Colorado and 


previously provided 
personal income 


Kentucky, adopted withholding for 
taxe 

Enactments to strengthen state government in its struc 
ture and operation were frequent. Examples include 
establishment of a central office for a number of licensing 
boards in Maryland; creation of the permanent position 
of Chief Justice for the Michigan Supreme Court; agree 
ment to substitute a new committee system for the old 
secret caucus in the New Jersey legislature; and adoption 
of a code of fair procedure for legislative and executive 
investigative bodies in New York. Several legislatures 
voted salary increases for state employees or officials o1 
both. Salaries of legislators were raised to $7,500 in New 
York, and a proposed constitutional amendment that 
would increase legislative salaries to $500 a month has 
been referred to the people in California, 

\s for years past, most of the states with regular ses 
sions increased aid for the public schools, Several liberal 
ized benefits under teacher retirement systems. In Cali 
fornia the legislature referred to the voters a proposal 
for a $100 million bond issue from which loans or grants 


Tax and Fiscal 


The Arizona legislature voted record appropriations 
totalling slightly more than $50 million for the year 
$39.4 million directly from the general fund and about 
$10.8 million from special funds. This compares with 
1953 appropriations of $46.7 million. Tax legislation in 
cluded amendments of the sales tax law, to increase 
penalties and tighten enforcement, and enactment of a 
new income tax code. The latter increases rates for in 
dividuals, so that the scale on personal incomes ranges 
from 1 per cent on the first $1,000 to 414 per cent on 
$8,000 and more. At the same time personal exemptions 
are raised from about $400 to $600, and medical expenses 
may be deducted for the first time—up to $2,500 a year 
for single persons and $5,000 for married couples. With 
holding was adopted for collection of personal income 
taxes. Rates on corporate income remain unchanged, with 
the maximum at 5 per cent. The session provided that 
motor vehicle license tax allocations now going to the 
county general fund shall go to the county school fund 

Ihe California legislature adopted a record budget act 
authorizing expenditure of $1,431,832,944 during the 
rhis compares with appropriations of 
All alcoholic beverage license fees 


1954-55 fiscal year 
$1.8 billion last year 


would be made to districts for school construction 

Also as has been the case in every recent year, legisla 
tion for mental health stands out. Among other im 
portant measures, enactments this year include reform of 
the mental health laws in Kentucky; provision for a new 
training and research program and two child guidance 
clinics in Michigan; a large program for community men 
tal health services in New York and submission to its 
voters of a $350 million bond issue to build mental hospi 
tals and facilities; provision for an alcoholic rehabilita 
tion center in South Carolina; and a directive to the 
Medical College of Virginia to conduct mobile psychia 
tric clinical services for children committed to the State 
Department of Welfare and Institutions 

Various acts were adopted for extension or improve 
ment of highways or for highway safety. Others affect 
highway-user taxes or fees. The toll road movement con 
tinued apace, with creation of new toll authorities in 
Kentucky, Rhode Island and Virginia. Numerous meas 
ures for conservation and development of natural re 
sources include a $1 million program for soil-erosion 
control in the drought area of southeastern Colorado; 
authorization for Michigan to compact with other Great 
Lakes states and Ontario for control and supervision of 
Great Lakes water and resources; and ratification by 
Kentucky and South Carolina of the Southeast Interstate 
Forest Fire Protection Compact 

Important constitutional proposals were submitted to 
the electorates, and changes in the election laws were 
voted by the legislatures in a number of states. Agricul 
ture, workmen's and unemployment compensation, labor 
relations, veterans’ affairs and state regulatory and 
licensing activities were among additional subjects of 
legislation. 

Continuing a trend of many years, the sessions made 
marked progress for interstate cooperation in a wide 
variety of fields. 

Ihe summaries follow. 


Legislation 


were increased by 10 per cent, the additional revenue to 
go into the general fund. 

Colorado’s legislature voted general fund aypropria 
tions (not including earmarked funds for highways and 
public assistance) of $33.3 million for the year. This is 
about $1 million over the comparable figure a year ago 
Ihe new total comprises $21.8 million for operation of 
agencies, departments and institutions and $11.5 million 
for state aid to schools. The session adopted withholding 
for collection of income taxes on wages. It continued a 
20 per cent income tax reduction that it had authorized 
in 1950. A constitutional amendment was submitted to 
the people, to be voted on at the next general election, 
which would permit the legislature to abolish the per 
sonal property tax on household goods or raise the 
exemption applying to it. 

In Kentucky the legislature appropriated a record $425 
million for operation of all state agencies in the two 
years ahead. The session increased taxes on beer, wine, 
cigarettes and pari-mutuel betting and reduced the ad 
valorem tax levy on tobacco. It adopted monthly pay-as 
you-go withholding for the income tax in place of the 
previous annual payment. Tax exemption was enacted 
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for all transfers to educational, religious or charitable in 
stitutions; entertainment presented by nonprofit organi 
zations for the benefit of such institutions; and proceeds 
of life insurance policies to designated beneficiaries other 
than the assured or their estates. Referred to the voters 
was a constitutional amendment to exempt from taxation 
household goods used in the home. The legislature au 
thorized the state to borrow money on short term loans 
for routine operating deficits. It directed the Legislative 
Research Commission to study the general fund tax 
structure and potential tax sources. 

Ihe Maryland legislature adopted a record appropria 
tions bill of $237 million for the next fiscal year—$16 mil 
lion above the current figure. Of the total, about $110 
million comprised general fund appropriations—$6 mil 
lion above the previous bill. The budget was expected to 
use up Maryland's war-born surplus and to eliminate or 
drastically reduce tax credit possibilities. The legislature 
iuthorized a $7.8 million bond issue to finance a variety 
of capital outlay and deferred maintenance projects. It 
raised state property tax rates from $.0567 to $.1039 and 
provided for an additional $5 million in nonrecurring 
revenue by accelerating public utility gross receipts tax 
payments. Pre-existing legislation increased motor vehicle 
license rates by about 33 per cent. Liquor taxes were 
raised, but tax sharing provisions with political subdivi 
sions were expected to reduce the state’s revenue from 
the liquor tax by some $g00,000. Affecting loca! finance 
the legislature raised the debt limit of political subdivi 
sions from 2 to 3 per cent of assessed valuation for water, 
sewage and other facilities regulated by the State Board 
of Health 

Michigan’s legislature appropriated slightly more than 
coming year approximately $25 
Clarifying amendments to 
the business receipts tax law, adopted in 1953 were 


$366 million for the 
million more than last year 


enact d 

Among actions of an extraordinary session of Missouri's 
legislature was renewal of the authority of St. Louis to 
levy an earnings tax—not to be effective after April 15, 
1955 unless the city meantime submits the question of 
imposing the tax to the , voters 

\ special session of the Nebraska legislature submitted 
five proposed constitutional amendments affecting taxa 
tion and revenue to the electorate for vote in November. 
Ihe amendments would authorize the leyislature to pro 
vide for an appointed tax commissioner or commissioners 
té replace the State Equalization Board; authorize ap 
pointment of county assessors and boards of equalization; 


authorize partial or complete tax exemption for house 
hold goods and personal effects; permit enactment of 
new standards and methods for determining the taxable 
value of real estate and other tangible property; and 
prohibit property taxes in the event the legislature ever 
enacts a sales or income tax. 

The New York legislature voted a record appropria 
tions total of $1,143,452,207, as compared with slightly 
less than $1.1 billion last year. There were no major tax 
changes, but the session increased the state's share in the 
take from pari-mutuel betting pools by about $6 million 
a year. It continued for another year previous reductions 
in the income tax and the tax on incorporated businesses 
New York City was authorized to increase its real prop 
erty taxes by $50 million. The same city and other 
municipalities and counties received authority to tax ad 
missions at race track club houses. The legislature con 
tinued for another year the Temporary State Commission 
to Study the Fiscal Operations of the State and Its 
Municipalities 

Phe Rhode Island legislature approved a net annual 
appropriations bill of $53,382,000 (not including federal 
aid and restricted receipts), which represented a slight 
increase over last year's comparable figure. No new taxes 
were imposed, but previous emergency taxes totalling 
about $9.3 million were continued for another year. The 
legislature exempted from the unincorporated business 
tax firms that gross less than $30,000; the exemption 
heretofore had been $10,000. A nine-member commission 
was created to study the state’s operations in state-local 
fiscal relations. The Rhode Island State Development 
Council was authorized to accept federal grants in aid 

In South Carolina the legislature voted a general ap 
propriations bill of $171.5 million for the next fiscal year 
including $9 million from surplus funds. The total was 
about $4 million over the current figure. The legislature 
lowered levies on motion picture theaters, thus reducing 
expected revenues from that source from $285,000 to 
$38,000 

In Virginia the legislature ipproved a biennial budget 
of approximately $765 million—about $265 million from 
general revenues and $499 million from special fund 
revenues. The comparable total two years ago was ap 
proximately $700 million. The legislature provided for 
sharper limitations, beginning next year, on receipts 
available for credits to income tax payers. It took initial 
action on a proposed constitutional amendment which, 
if enacted, would permit the legislature to remove local 
taxes on personal effects and household goods 


Organization, Procedures and Facilities of State Government 


frizona’s legislature authorized expenditure of $450, 
o000—from a $4.4, million capitol building fund—for archi 
tects’ and engineers’ fees in planning enlargement and 
remodelling of the state capitol 

Ihe California legislature submitted to the people a 
constitutional amendment which, if adopted, will trans 
fer the powers of the State Board of Equalization with 
respect to intoxicating liquors to a Department of Al 
coholic Beverage Control. The amendment includes pro 
visions for appointment and removal of a Director of 
Alcoholic Beverage Control and an Alcoholic Beverage 
Control Appeals Board. It would authorize suspension 
as well as denial or revocation of licenses, and moral 
turpitude would become grounds for such activn. The 
legislature would be prohibited from authorizing the 
state or a state agency to manufacture or sell intoxicating 
liquors. Besides submitting the amendment, the legisla 


ture created a Department of Alcoholic Beverage Control 
and fixed the salary of its Director at $14,000 a year, sub 
ject to adoption of the amendment by the people by 
January 1, 1955. Also subject to the constitutional action, 
it provided for creating the appeals board and fixed its 
members’ salaries at $12,000. Under the act the State 
Soard of Equalization would retain its powers relating 
to excise taxes on alcoholic beverages 

In another measure the legislature increased the salary 
of the Director of Finance from $17,500 to $21,000. It 
submitted a constitutional amendment to increase the 
compensation of legislators from $300 to $500 a month 

The Kentucky legislature reorganized the Legislative 
Research Commission and merged the Statute Revision 
Commission with it. The commission received new re 
sponsibilities as custodian of physical properties of the 
legislature between sessions and to act as the central re 
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pository for rules of legal practice before various quasi 
judicial administrative agencies. Salary increases were ap 
proved for many state officials and employees, from the 
Governor down the line 

In Maryland the legislature established a central office 
for a number of licensing boards. It provided for partici 
pation of some state employees in the Old Age and Sur 
vivors Insurance program and defined conditions under 
which individual employees would not be entitled to 
automatic pay raises. Another act required that all meet 
ings of boards or commissions in the executive branch of 
the state government and of all municipal legislative 
bodies, county councils and boards of county commis 
sioners be open to the public. A joint resolution sug 
gested that the Governor and Director of the 
mit the state fiscal program, with supporting documents 
to members of the legislature prior to its opening. Addi 
tional resolutions requested an orientation conference 
for newly elected legislators and creation of a study com 


sudget sub 


mission On program administration and personnel prac 
tices of the state government 

Phe Michigan legislature provided for the permanent 
position of Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. It author 
ized more than $6 million in pay increases for state em 
ployees, liberalized benefits under the employees’ retir 
ment system and extended the judicial retirement system 
to Probate Judges 

The Nevada legislature 
ated $75,000 for salary increases to state employees. The 
increases were to be put into effect July 1 in accordance 


in a special session, appropri 


with new scales in the state personnel plan 

New Jersey's special session abolished the ancient 
secret caucus” which had per 
mitted the majority party to determine the fate of all 
\ completely 


system in the legislature 


legislation by withholding it from the floor 
new committee system was established for the old caucus 


The legislature also provided for an improved bill analy 
sis procedure, with more staff aid, as an information sérv 


ice to legislators 

In New York the legislature established a code of fair 
procedure for legislative and executive investigating 
bodies. Among other provisions the code outlaws “one 
man” legislative inquiries and provides a series of safe 
guards for witnesses. Also adopted was a new code of 
ethics as recoramended by the Governor and a special 
study commission. Its purpose is to impose rigid restric 
tions for divorcing the private interests from the publi 
duties of state othcials and legislators. The legislature 
established a uniform, centralized jury system in all coun 
ties outside New York City 
vised in each county by a board consisting of a stat 


The system is to be super 


judge, a county judge and a member of the county gov 
cerning body; the board names a Commissioner of Jurors 


\ series of salary measures was adopted. These continued 
the emergency salary increases granted cach year since 
1951 and provided additional adjustments amounting to 
more than $13 million. In addition, the salaries of legis- 
lators were increased to $7,500, the Governor's to $50,000 
the Attorney General’s to $25,000, the Comptroller's to 
$25,000 and the Lieutenant Governor's to $20,000. An 
other act liberalized certain provisions of the state retire 
ment system with respect to benefit options that may be 
selected on retirement 

Ihe Rhode Island legislature placed state regulation 
of utilities exclusively in the hands of an Administrator 
of Public Utilities, within the Executive Department, 
and required utility companies to pay 45 per cent of the 
cost of operating his office. It increased maximum death 
benefits for state employees and legislators to $2,000 for 
ten years’ service and up to $5,000 for twenty-five years’ 
service. The session created a special joint commission of 
four Senators and five Representatives to study legislative 
practices and seek improvements in them 

In a consolidation measure the South Carolina legisla 
ture made the Code Commissioner ex-officio Director of 
the Legislative Council, serving a four-year term at a 
salary not to exceed $8,000 a year. It provided that the 
Legislative Council include the President of the Senate, 
the Speaker of the House, the Secretary of State and the 
Chairmen of the House and Senate Judiciary Commit 
tees. A South Carolina Archives Commission of seven 
members was established; it includes, ex-officio, the heads 
of the history departments at the University of South 
Carolina, Clemson College, the Citadel and Winthrop 
( ollege 

Che Virginia legislature required that with the budget 
the Governor submit statements of estimated mainte 
nance costs for each item of capital outlay and new 
service recommended. It abolished the Oil and Gas Board 
and transferred its functions to the State Mine Inspector, 
the Division of Mines and the Commissioner of Labor 
Reimbursement for state travel expense was fixed at actu 
al cost when travel is by public conveyance and 7 cents a 
mile when by private means. Subject to amendment of 
the Social Security Act, the legislature permitted Social 
Security coverage of state employees who have been ex 
cluded from it because of membership in other retire 
ment systems. Pensions of teachers and other state em 
ployees who retired under the pre-1940 pension system 
were raised from $720 to $840 annually. New retirement 
provisions for judges and for members of the State Cor 
poration and Industrial Commissions permit retirement 
at three-quarters pay at age 60 with twenty-five years’ 
experience and at age 65 with twelve years’ experience 
except for temporary duty retirement is made mandatory 


at 75 


Education 


The Arizona legislature established an “in-lieu” pen 
sion system for teachers who will not qualify under So 
cial Security. Another measure, for strict, uniform school 
budgeting, requires schools to adopt a line-item budget 
It prevents them from carrying over large sums or using 
for one purpose funds budgeted for another. Changes 
affecting school-trustee elections included requirement of 
one year's residence in a district before becoming eligibl 
to vote or hold office as a trustee 

California's legislature submitted to the voters at the 
next general election a constitutional amendment that, 
if adopted, will authorize a $100 million bond issue for 
loans or grants to « hool districts for school sites, construc 


tion and equipment. The legislature also would be au 
thorized to appropriate money for such purposes; the 
amount of bonds to be sold would be reduced by the 
amount appropriated. Under the amendment the legis 
lature would be required to provide for repayment by 
the districts to the extent they can repay. In further ac 
tion the legislature required unified or reorganized school 
districts to contract for the education of pupils for whom 
suitable facilities are not available in the home district 
or who have other adequate reasons to be educated else 
where. Changes enacted for the State Teachers’ Retire 
ment System included raising of the minimum disability 
retirement allowances from $158 to $170 a month at age 
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60 with thirty years of service. Allowances are lower for 
those under 60 and those with less than thirty years’ 
service 

In Colorado $11.5 million was appropriated for stat 
aid to the public schools. 

Moving toward establishment of a foundation program 
for education, the Kentucky legislature provided about 
$26 million for distribution on a straight-out, pupil 
census basis and an additional $8.5 million for equaliza 
tion distribution. Provision was made for increasing 
members’ contributions and the minimum allowance un 
der the Teachers’ Retirement System. The legislature re« 
moved a provision prohibiting municipal colleges from 
spending proceeds of bond issues for their law, medical 
and dental schools. Another act permits cities of the first 
class to make annual appropriations from general funds 
for municipal universities. A Council on Reyional Edu 
cation was created to administer Kentucky's participation 
in the Southern Regional Education Compac«. The legis 
lature directed its Legislative Research Commission to 
study the desirability of merging all independent school 
districts with their respective county districts and the 
feasibility of state financial assistance to college students 

In Maryland the general fund appropriations for the 
school program were increased by more than $3 million 
Ihe legislature fixed the starting salary of County Super 
intendents of Schools at $8,000, with provisions for raises 
up to 310,000 It assured a minimum pension ol Sqgoo a 
year to retired teachers, beginning July 1, 1955, and ex 
tended the workmen's compensation laws to apply to all 
public school employees 

Michigan’s legislature provided for a $10 million in 
crease in state aid for schools as mandated by the con 
stitution under the sales tax diversion amendment. It 
increased benefits under the 
and authorized reciprocity with other states in teacher 
certification. The legislature submitted to the electorate 
a constitutional amendment which would change the 
payment of school aid—now based on sales tax collections 
of the two previous years—to payment on a current basis 

Nevada's special session provided for $1.1 million in 


teachers’ retirement laws 


additional state aid to schools. This was accomplished by 
prescribing apportionments based on current average 
daily attendance instead of the figures of the previous 
year. The legislature appropriated $30,000 for a study of 
the state’s schools, the report to be available for the 1955 
session 


The New York legislature authorized $25 million in 


Health 


The Arizona legislature appropriated $50,000 for aid 
by the State Board of Health in establishing local health 
departments. In other acts the legislature established a 
new health code, prescribed minimum sanitation stand 
ards for labor camps, and gave private hospitals right to 
a lien on property or income of non-paying patients 
except those workmen's compensation 
law. It amended the reciprocal support of dependents act 
to provide means of invoking court jurisdiction in out 


covered by the 


of-state cases and of allowing courts to waive fees 
In California the legislature created an Alcoholic Re 
habilitation Commission of three physicians and surgeons 


and six others, to be appointed by the Governor and to 


serve without compensation. The commission is to study 
and engage in treatment and rehabilitation of alcoholics 
during a period up to September 30, 1957. An appropri 
ation of $100,000 was voted for purposes of the act. In 


amending the Welfare and Institutions Code, the legis 


emergency additional state aid for education, appor 
tioned on a basis of $13 per full day pupil; the first in 
stallment of the additional aid was appropriated. An 
other act made $1.5 million available for emergency 
school construction aid in areas where the population 
rapidly. Measures affecting retirement 
make it easier for retired teachers to teach again without 
loss of pensions and provide credit in the retirement 
system for Korean service. The session broadened the 
powers of county vocational education and extension 
boards and increased state aid for this program. Another 
act authorized establishment of non-profit, non-commer 
cial television stations, by private corporations chartered 
and supervised by the state, exclusively for educational 
and cultural purposes. A temporary state Commission was 
established, with an appropriation of $150,000, to study 
educational finances 

Rhode Island’s legislature authorized widening of the 
state-local program for education of handicapped chil 
dren to include mentally retarded children. It referred 
to the voters a proposed relocation of the Siate College 
of Education at a cost of $3.5 million, to be met through 


has increased 


bonds; and another bond issue of $600,000, to finance 
construction of a state vocational school 

Ihe South Carolina legislature increased authoriza 
tions for the schools by approximately $2 million and 
raised the state school bond debt limit from $75 million 
to $100 million. In another action it completed the 
amending process to remove from the constitution the 
provision for mandatory free public schools for children 
from 6 to 21 years old 

In action pointed to establishment of a $2 {00 53,600 
pay scale for teachers by 1956, the Virginia legislature 
increased the state's share of the salary of each school 
teacher from $1,425 to $1,475. The legislature directed 
the State Board of Education to institute special educa 
tion for handicapped persons and to assist localities in 
such education. Action affecting school construction in 
cluded a requirement that the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction compile construction cost figures and provide 
such data to subdivisions and agencies eligible for stat 
funds for school construction. Competitive bids and a 
certificate of consultation with the Superintendent are a 
new requirement for receipt of state school construction 
funds. The legislature submitted a constitutional amend 
ment for popular vote next fall that would permit coun 
ties to borrow money for school construction from the 
Virginia Supplemental Retirement Fund 


and Welfare 


lature prescribed a method for computing the monthly 
rate chargeable for care and treatment of patients in 
state mental hospitals 

Ihe Colorado legislature appropriated $500,000 for 
continued building expansion at the state home for 
mental defectives at Ridge 

Kentucky's legislature made appropriations to the 
Rural Kentucky Medical Scholarship Fund and the De 
partment of Health for scholarships to candidates wish 
ing to engage in public health work. Another act pro 
vided penalties for Affecting 
mental health activities, the legislature shifted the em 
phasis in commitment to hospitals from a legal to medi 
cal procedure and permitted patients to seek admission 
Action was taken 
to modernize the language of mental health laws and to 
require that, to the extent the statutes permit, records 
and reports of the Department of Mental Health shall 


spreading tuberculosis 


and then arrange for their own release 
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remain confidential. Abandonment of refrigerators or ice 
boxes over a stipulated size, where accessible to children 
was prohibited. In the welfare field the legislature pro 
vided that divorced parents who fail to comply with 
court orders for maintenance and support of children 
under 16, as set forth in a divorce judgment, shall be 
guilty of a felony. The Uniform Reciprocal Enforce 
ment of Support Act was adopted to replace an earlier 
version enacted in 1950 

Michigan's legislature authorized the Department of 
Mental Health to set up a training and research pro 
gram at a new psychopathic hospital and clinic at De 
troit. Other action for mental health included establish 
ment of two new child guidance clinics. The session con 
tinued the hospital building program already in effect 
increased payments for care of crippled children, raised 
tuberculosis subsidy payments and appropriated funds 
for a tuberculosis-finding program. Hospital care and 
treatment of narcotic addicts were provided. Abandon 
ment of ice boxes and similar equipment in which chil 
dren could be trapped was made a misdemeanor, In the 
field of public welfare the legislature established a maxi 
mum allowance of $70 a month for old age assistance and 
permitted recipients to earn moderate sums without sacri 
ficing the aid. County welfare boards were authorized to 
establish county medical care facilities for aged persons 

Supplemental appropriations by Missouri's special ses 
sion included one for aid to counties in establishing 
county memorial hospitals or additions to existing county 
hospitals 

The New Jersey special session established a perma 
nent commission on narcotics control 

In New York the legislature authorized a $450 million 
bond issue, subject to approval by the voters next No 
vember, for construction of mental hospitals and facili 
ties. A new act for development of community mental 
health programs provides for over-all supervision by the 
state—the state to match local expenditures on a fifty 
fifty basis. Services involved include out-patient psychi 
atric clinics, school clinics, in-patient services in hospitals, 
rehabilitation services, consultant and educational serv 
ices. Another act appropriated $50,000 to establish ex 
perimental classes for children severely retarded men 
tally; the classes will be under the auspices of the State 
Mental Health Commission. Abandonment of iceboxes 
where children may get into them was prohibited 


he legislature permitted up to $34 million of periodi 
state subsidies for public housing to be outstanding in 
any one year. Subject to approval by the voters, it author 
ized $200 million in additional state debt for public 
housing. Measures designed to improve working and liv 
ing conditions for migratory farm workers were enacted 
In regulaging fund-raising charitable organizations, the 
legislature required that such organizations and profes 
sional fund raisers register with the Social Welfare De 
partment, and it prohibited use of an individual's name 
in a fund drive without his written consent. The recipro 
cal support laws were amended so that cases involving 
children born out of wedlock may be handled in New 
York City. 

The Rhode Island legislature approved an appropria 
tion for increased mental health personnel and sub 
mitted to the voters a proposed $3 million bond issue to 
expand mental hospital facilities. It amended the nar 
cotic drug laws to bring them in line with federal statutes 
and extended them to apply to any drug found by the 
State Health Director to be habit forming. A Rhode 
Island Commission on the Aging was established. An 
other act stipulated broader civil and criminal provisions 
for enforcing support orders against children who refuse 
to support destitute parents though able to do so 

South Carolina’s legislature directed the state Mental 
Health Commission to set up an alcoholic rehabilitation 
center and appoint a director for adult education on 
alcoholism. Another act guarantees identical rights for 
adopted and natural children in the event the head of 
the family dies intestate. Abandonment of iceboxes and 
other airtight containers was prohibited unless the clos 
ing devices have been removed. 

The Virginia legislature directed the Medical College 
of Virginia to conduct mobile psychiatric clinical sery 
ices for children committed to the Department of Wel 
fare and Institutions. Localities sending indigents to state 
hospitals were made liable for half the cost of treatment 
up to a maximum of $300. Daily charges for paying 
patients at state tuberculosis hospitals were raised from 
$1.50 to $2.50. The legislature provided for licensing, 
inspection and regulation of private homes for the aged. 
Another act requires a lien on real estate of beneficiaries 
of old age and certain other assistance. Abandonment of 
iceboxes and other airtight containers that can become 
locked was prohibited. 


Highways, Traffic Control 


The Arizona legislature authorized registration of out 
of-state motor vehicles for use in Arizona up to three 
months, It exempted contract mail carricrs from the 
transportation gross receipts tax. Farm trailers were ex 
empted from state motor vehicle registration and the 
auto in-lieu tax laws and were made subject to the per 
sonal property tax. In highway safety action the legis 
lature made the owner or donor of an automobile liable 
for negligence on the part of an unlicensed driver under 
18. Amendments were adopted to strengthen the exist 
ing motor vehicle responsibility act 

In Colorado the legislature authorized the State High 
way Department to build a highway tunnel through the 
Continental Divide at a cost not over $16 million 
(Studies are continuing on this project.) It authorized 
the State Highway Commission to act as a toll road 
authority and referred to voters the question of issuing 
$35 million in highway anticipation warrants for the 
main arterial highway system. In highway tax legislation 
the legislature increased registration fees, changed the 


mileage tax from a net ton-mile to a gross ton-mile basis, 
and shifted its administration and collection from the 
Public Utilities Commission to the Revenue Department, 
effective January 1, 1955. At present the mileage tax is 
levied against the pay load only. Under the new law it 
will apply to the gross weight of the vehicle. With the 
exception of intra-city vehicles, only vehicles with un 
laden weight of 8,500 pounds or more must pay it. Sixty 
per cent of the registration fee may be credited against 
the mileage tax. 

Kentucky's legislature created a Highway Authority 
whose powers include construction and operation of toll 
roads, It amended existing statutes to permit mainte- 
nance costs of bridges built by sale of bonds to be paid 
by tolls. Another enactment requires that all motor 
carriers, interstate and intrastate, pay Kentucky's 7 cents 
per gallon tax on gasoline used in the state. 

In Maryland the legislature authorized the State High 
way Commission to issue $7 million in bonds in the next 
four years for a beltway around Baltimore. It voted a 
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series of measures to serve safety and traffic control. One 
requires continuing proof of financial responsibility for 
drivers under 21, drivers involved in serious accidents, 
and all others who resume driving after a period in 
which their licenses have been suspended or revoked 
Another provides for suspending, revoking or refusing 
licenses to minors convicted of two moving violations 
within a year. A third makes jail sentences mandatory 
on second conviction of driving while license was sus 
pended or revoked. Three-day minimum sentences were 
prescribed for drunken driving. Carriers of inflammable 
or combustible liquids were placed under the jurisdiction 
of the Public Service Commission, and provisions were 
enacted on hauling of combustibles and explosives 

Michigan's legislature authorized construction of a 
bridge or tunnel between the state’s Upper Peninsula 
and Canada and provided $25,000 for a highway study 

Ihe New York legislature, in revising the law govern 
ing the State Thruway Authority, removed the $500 mil 
lion ceiling on its borrowing authority. Use of a single 
license tag on automobiles in 1955 was authorized. The 
session provided for a compulsory motor vehicle inspec 
tion system, to begin in the summer of 1955. Semi-annual 
inspections, to be conducted at private garages and gas 
stations licensed by the state, will involve examination of 
brakes, steering gear, lights, tires, wheel alignment, wind 
shield wipers, horn and other items to be determined by 
the state. The legislature amended the act-on chemical 
tests for drunken drivers to remedy provisions held de 
fective by the courts 

A special session of the Ohio legislature set up ma 
chinery for issuance of bonds and appropriated money 


from bond revenues in accordance with electoral ap 
proval previously given for a $500 million highway bond 
issuc, 

rhe Rhode Island legislature approved creation of two 
toll authorities. One is to acquire and operate the Mt 
Hope Bridge. The other is to build Rhode Island's por 
tion of the New England South Shore Highway, which is 
planned in cooperation with Connecticut and Massa 
chusetts and is expected to extend from the vicinity of 
New York to the Cape Cod area. The legislature author 
ized two-year driver licenses, beginning next October, at 
double the present one-year fee. Another act authorizes 
the Registry of Motor Vehicles to inspect all taxis, and 
other public vehicles and to charge $2 for the inspection 

The Virginia legislature established two superhighway 
authorities—one to build a $57 million Richmond-Peters 
burg toll road, the other to construct a 75-mile “old 
Dominion Turnpike” linking with similar roads in North 
Carolina and West Virginia. State construction of toll 
roads within the cities also was authorized. Affecting 
finance, the legislature prohibited diversion of gasoline 
tax money from the road building program and required 
all out-of-state private motor carriers to pay Virginia's 
motor fuel taxes. It permitted counties to levy a motor 
vehicle tax not to exceed the fee for the state tag. Re 
quirements for insurance coverage for bodily injury o1 
death of one person were raised to $10,000 and $20,000 
respectively. Individuals convicted of driving faster than 
75 miles an hour or of any two reckless driving or speed 
ing violations within twelve months were made subject 
to revocation of driving licenses for sixty days to six 
months 


Conservation and Development of Natural Resources 


In Arizona the legislature reserved to the state one 
sixteenth of the oil and mineral rights on state lands 
obtained by individuals through sales, grants, deeds or 
patents. It appropriated $35,000 to the Land Commis 
sioner for enforcement of irrigation-well restrictions in 
critical areas 

The Colorado legislature appropriated $1 million for 
soil erosion control in the drought area in the southeast 
part of the state. It placed responsibility on the land 
owner to take the necessary st ps to prevent wind erosion 
of the soil. Where such steps are not taken or are taken 
improperly, the work is to be done through the County 
Commissioners, the costs to be added to the landowner’s 
tax bill. Meantime, the legislature established the House 
and Senate agriculture committees as an interim com 
mittee to study the dust problem 

The Kentucky legislature ratified the Southeastern In 
terstate Forest Fire Protection Compact for mutual aid 
in combatting and preventing forest fires. It created a 
Strip Mining and Reclamation Commission and required 
strip-mine operators to make reasonable efforts to re 
habilitate despoiled land. Another act granted the Agri 
cultural Experiment Station $100,000 for 1954-56 to sup 
port res arch into forage, pasture and grassland farming 
\ compact with Virginia was ratified for creation and 
operation of the Breaks Interstate Park. The Legislative 
Research Commission was directed to study water re 
sources, usage and rights and to report to the 1950 
legislature 

Michigan's legislature authorized the Governor to 
enter into a compact with other Great Lakes states and 
Ontario on the general management, control and super 
vision of Great Lakes waters and resources. Other acts 
provided for establishment of flood control districts and 


created a program for promotion and marketing of agri 
cultural production 

The New York legislature adopted several acts on 
hunting and fishing. One revised the fee schedule for 
fish and game licenses for non-residents in line with ceil 
ings recommended by a regional committee on the sub 
ject. Another requires deer and bear hunters to display 
on the backs of their garments a license tag furnished by 
the Conservation Department 

In Rhode Island the legislature, concerned about fall 
ing water tables, approved expenditure of $25,000 for a 
ground water survey of the state by the State Develop 
ment Council. It memorialized Congress to provide funds 
to prevent spread of the gypsy moth to uninfested areas 
and it authorized state matching funds to aid localities 
in fighting Dutch Elm disease. A series of measures re 
vamped and tightened the shellfish conservation laws 
penalties were stiffened and new enforcement weapons 
provided, Other enactments revised the fee schedule for 
non-resident fishermen, in accordance with certain of the 
recommendations of the regional committee on the sub 
ject, and plugged loopholes in fish and game laws to 
improve enforcement. Cities and towns were authorized 
to create forest and park commissions 

South Carolina’s legislature ratified the Southeastern 
Interstate Forest Fire Protection Compact 

Ihe Virginia legislature authorized the Governor to 
enter into a compact with Kentucky to set up an intet 
state park authority for the Breaks Interstate Park. An 
other act authorized the Governor to prohibit entry of 
sportsmen and others on forest lands when fire hazards 
from drought warrant. The Advisory Legislative Council 
was directed to make a study of ground water conser 
vation 
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Constitutions and Elections 


Various measures involving constitutional action ar 
noted in sections above. Additional actions relating to 
constitutions, as well as laws affecting elections, are sum 
marized here 

The Arizona legislature required that absentee ballots 
be issued for special elections, as they already are for 
other elections. It submitted for vote at the next general 
election a constitutional amendment that would pro 
hibit until July 1, 1957 introduction into Arizona of in 
toxicating liquors for resale into Indian areas 

In Kentucky the legislature submitted for popular vou 
in November 1955 a constitutional amendment to lower 
the voting age from 21 to 18 

The Maryland legislature submitted to referendum in 
the fall a constitutional amendment providing for mu 
nicipal home rule 

Michigan's legislature adopted a general recodification 
of election laws but deferred the effective date a year to 
permit further study 

In New York the legislature provided for election of 
the Governor and Lieutenant Governor by a single joint 
ballot—thus assuring that both will be of the same party 
instead of separately as before. It authorized New York 
City and counties elsewhere to establish permanent per 
sonal registration on a local option basis, the localities 
to bear the costs, Another act prohibits use of such names 


on ballots as American United States National,’ 


Other 


Various enactments for interstate cooperation and in 
the field of uniform laws are cited in sections above. Ad 
ditional actions in these fields include the following 
frizona adopted the Uniform Partnership Act. In an 
other measure its legislature 
agreement with California relating to fishing in the Colo 
rado River. The Kentucky legislature authorized the 
Commissioner of Welfare to take the steps necessary to 
implement the interstate cooperative return ol parole 
and probation violators. Michigan adopted the Uniform 
Act on Blood Tests to Determine Paternity. The New 
rapid 


authorized a_ reciprocal 


York legislature acted for consolidation of the 
transit study commissions that had been created sep 
arately by New Jersey and New York—to study needs in 
their joint metropolitan area. Subject to similar action 
by New Jersey it also authorized the Interstate Sanita 
tion Commission to study air pollution in the metro 
politan area, The legislature made New York the first 
state to ratify a proposed “Interpleader 
signed to surmount certain interstate and international 
legal problems by avoiding multiple liability of stake 
holders who act in good faith. Rhode Island's legislature 
extended until 1955 the time in which its special com 
Uniform Commercial Code may 


compa t, ce 


mission to study the 
report. 

In measures affecting civil defense and disaster con 
trol, Michigan strengthened its civil defense statutes. The 
New Jersey special session broadened civil defense ac 
tivities to apply to natural disasters. New York's legis 
lature authorized the Governor to designate a state de 
partment to act as coordinator in planning integration 
of state and local agencies to handle non-military dis 
asters 

Numerous enactments concerned various aspects of 
agriculture. Some of these are summarized above unde 
“Conservation and Development of Natural Resources.’ 
Several states—including Arizona, Rhode Island, South 
Carolina and Virginia—enacted or strengthened existing 


“New York State,” “Empire State,” ete 
litical parties; no existing party name is involved. The 
election laws were revised to simplify nominating pro 
cedures and eliminate technicalities that in practice have 
hampered the wishes of voters; the changes are designed 
primarily to prevent invalidation of bona fide nomi 
nating petitions and to facilitate nomination of inde 
pendent candidates. The legislature took initial action (a 
subsequent legislature must act again) on nineteen pro 
posed constitutional amendments. Four deal with high 
way finance, four with county government, four with the 
judiciary, three with absentee voting and registration. 
Ihe remainder concern assessment equalization, state 
housing subsidies, flood control dams, and forfeiture olf 
political party ofhce by persons who refuse immunity 
waivers when questioned before a grand jury. 

The Rhode Island legislature eased the absentee vot 
ing law to facilitate voting by shut-ins. The act makes it 
possible to obtain the ballots in cities and towns of resi 
dence rather than from the Secretary of State only. 

In Virginia the legislature tightened the absentee vot 
ing laws. One provision requires that ballot applications 
be received eight days before the election, instead of five 
days as before. Other clauses require public posting prior 
to the election of a list of absentee voters and provision 
of a signed statement by the absentee voter indicating 


to designate po 


compliance with voting laws 


Legislation 


laws prohibiting the feeding of raw garbage to swine as 
a measure against vesicular exanthema. The Missouri 
legislature amended the state's original emergency hay 
program for ameliorating effects of the 1953 drought by 
increasing its previous appropriation and by permitting 
full acceptance of any federal funds for the purpose with 
out deducting a like amount from the state's appropria 
tion. The Nevada legislature authorized the Governor to 
spend $30,000 from his emergency fund to match any 
federal grants that may be made available for drought 
relief. In Virginia the legislature authorized establish 
ment of local market authorities to operate wholesal 
produce markets and provided a $300,000 revolving fund 
to assist the program. 

Measures affecting labor included a number on work 
men’s or unemployment compensation. Arizona increased 
death and burial benefits under its workmen's compen 
sation law. California increased maximum weekly bene 
fits under unemployment insurance. Maryland raised 
maximum workmen's compensation for temporary total 
disability. Michigan increased workmen's compensation 
benefits, increased and extended the duration of unem 
ployment compensation benefits, and provided tax merit 
rating for employers with littke unemployment in thei 
plants. It extended the unemployment security act to 
apply to seamen on the Great Lakes. New Jersey's special 
session appropriated state funds for administration of 
unemployment compensation, federal administrative 
grants having proved inadequate. New York increased 
workmen's compensation and temporary sickness dis 
ability benefits and, subject to passage of comparable 
federal legislation, extended unemployment compensa 
tion coverage to apply to employers of one or more per 
sons. Rhode Island adopted a new workmen's compen 
sation act which eliminates dual hearings on claims, in 
creases maximum compensation for total or partial dis 
ability, provides additional benefits for dependents and 

(Continued on Inside Back Cover) 





Among the institutions through which the government of the Old Dominion 


serves its people is the famous Virginia Museum of Fine Arts 


Both in the head 


quarters building in Richmond and in its services to all sections of the state, it 


is one of Virginia’s important instruments of public education. In this article 
Martha H. Newell, until recently public information head of the museum, tells 
how it came into being, indicates the scope of private and publi grants for it, 


and describes what it is today 


The Virginia Museum of Fine Arts 


By MARTHA H 


Virginia, olten de 


is “that gracious, old state where the 


N THE Commonwealth of 


scribed ‘ 
past still lives on,” there is a vigorous move 
ment under way which defies precedent, and is so 
built the that 


whether a more contemporary description ot Vir 


solidly on future one wonders 
ginia would be “that progressive state where the 
people own their art museum.” The people of Vir 
ginia, by successfully combining public and private 
interests, have created a unique institution, Amet 
ica’s first state art museum. The remarkable growth 
of the Virginia Museum during the eighteen years 
of its existence now has made it necessary to con 
struct a new wing of the headquarters building in 
Richmond, Scheduled for a fall 1954 opening, the 
new wing will triple its gallery space and cultural 
potential. 

Ihe history and development of this state mu 
seum is a tribute to the Commonwealth of Virginia 
and to its citizens. 

After the Civil War, the South struggled through 
a long and painful period of recovery. There was 
precious little money to be spent in recapturing the 
artistic advantages destroyed by the conflict. How 
the 


tunate citizens were assembling vast financial em 


ever, in other sections of country, some for 


pires which, happily, often found expression in 
civic art New York, 


Philadelphia, Chicago and Omaha. 
In 1gig, Judge John 


centers, as those in Boston, 
Sarton Payne, for years na 
tional Chairman of the American Red Cross, and 
for a time Secretary of the Interior during Wood 
row Wilson’s presidency, presented a collection of 
paintings to his native state. Since there was no 
suitable state building for this gift, the paintings 
were placed in “Battle Abbey,” a Confederate mu 
seum in Richmond. 

By 1930 the incoming Governor, John Garland 
Pollard, observed that art gifts to the state were 
gradually being accumulated, and he determined 
that some adequate provision for their preservation 


and exhibition should be made. Remembering the 


NEWELI 
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interest of Judge Payne in promoting art in Vin 
ginia, Governor Pollard discussed the problem with 
the Judge, who expressed his willingness to give 
$100,000 toward the construction of a building if 
As 
sembly accepted the conditional gift, but with the 


the state would match the sum. The General 
coming of the depression, it was unable to appro 
priate money for the proposed building. Governor 
Pollard 


amount 


then undertook to raise the required 


By December 
1933 this had been done. With Judge Payne's gilt 


through private citizens. 
met by a like amount, and with the aid of a fed 


eral grant of $77,500, construction was begun, 


- 
‘ie FOLLOWING spring the General Assembly ap 
proved an act defining and providing for the man 
agement, control, maintenance and operation ol the 
new Virginia Museum. Full power and authority 
over it were vested in a Board of ‘Trustees of twenty 
three of the originators and donors; four ex-officio 
members, the Gov 
ernor of Virginia, the Speaker of the House of Dele 
gates and the Mayor of the City of Richmond. The 
Board of Trustees was authorized to appoint a Di 
the Museum, and the staff. State funds 


the Governor and Lieutenant 


rector tor 


were allocated 
upkeep. 

In April, 1935, 
George C. Peery, 


to supply salaries and building 


the new Governor of Virginia, 
recognizing the progress toward 
completion of the building, stated in The Four Arts 
magazine: 

“I am happy to observe that the Virginia Mu 
seum of Fine Arts is nearing completion, and to 
know that the eminent Board of the 
Museum are taking careful and well-considered 


Directors of 


steps toward launching it in the not so distant 
future. We are watching the birth of a monumental 
Virginia the 
been the desire and effort of many Virginians for 


institution, existence of which has 


over a hundred and fifty years. The realization of 
this desire in the fine building now being con 
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structed will stand as a noble and fitting monu 
ment to the public-spirited Virginians of today who 
are making the institution a reality 

“The very remarkable fact about this nascent in 
stitution is that it took practical form in the midst 
of a most acute depression. It is true also that this 
depression has concentrated thought on the neces 
sary increase of leisure time, that science, invention, 
and the machine have brought to our people. What 
could be more appropriate, therefore, than that the 
depression which emphasized leisure, should also 
provide the means whereby that same leisure may 
be most beautifully spent? Practically, the Museum 
will fulfill a need, both as a necessary addition to 
the plant and buildings of the State, and as the 
answer to the lack of such an organization of proven 
merit among the institutions of Virginia. As a State 
building, it will house the accumulating art treas 
ures that have been continuously accruing to Vu 
ginia. As an institution, it will study, represent and 
preserve the artistic culture of the Commonwealth, 
and will foster the love, practice and understanding 
of art and beauty tor the people of the state.” 

With a dedicatory reception, attended by state 
and national ofhcials, the Virginia Museum was 
turned over to its Board of Trustees on October 26, 
1935. Thousands of guests came to inspect the fine, 
mansion-like building. During the next few months, 
the museum staff installed the state’s art treasures 
in preparation for the first exhibition. The formal 
inaugural opening took place on January 16, 1936, 
with Judge John Barton Payne's gift of fifty-three 
paintings, which had been the impetus of the mu 
seum’s birth, on exhibition. 


_ abel the years, and particularly during the 


period from 1949-1953, under the leadership of Di 
rector Leslie Cheek, |r., the Virginia Museum has 
become a major instrument of public education 
throughout the state. As set forth in the establish 
ing act, its purpose is “to promote throughout the 
Commonwealth education in the realm of art and 

to receive and administer gifts.” It is impor 
tant to note that all art collections are the result of 
private gilts or endowment funds for additional 
purchases. The many activities of the museum, in 
Richmond and elsewhere in the state, are financed 
by dues from members. Membership is open to all 
who care to yom. 

The museum's program has been designed to 
meet its special function: to serve the art needs of 
the state to which it belongs, simultaneously with 
the art needs of the city in which it is located. 

Its statewide activities are invested in a vast pro 
gram called “State Services,” under the supervision 
ol Mrs. Muriel B. Christison, Associate Director olf 


Collections and Education. The backbone of the 
State Services Plan is group membership, which 
allows any club, library, museum or society in- 
terested in the visual arts to become a group mem 
ber of the museum by paying a ten dollar fee. This 
entitles the group to a full and, in most cases, free 
use of the impressive state services. Although any 
and all groups in Virginia are invited to make use 
of the services, it is more beneficial if advantage is 
taken of the group membership privileges. 

Traveling exhibitions presented under the aus 
pices of the museum's state services are of five types: 
special rental exhibitions, exhibition loan library, 
circulating slide sets, films and filmstrips, and the 
artmobile—America’s first art gallery on wheels. 

Special rental exhibitions—sections of major loan 
exhibitions held at the museum in Richmond—are 
circulated in the state for a limited time only, be 
cause many of the original art objects are the prop 
erty of other museums o1 private owners, or are 
from the Virginia Museum’s permanent collection. 
Because of their size, these exhibitions usually travel 
in the museum van to the exhibitor who has re 
quested them. 

Exhibition loan library sets are composed princi 
pally of flat mounted material, boxed for easy ship 
ping. At present, sixty of these displays are avail 
able. They cover a variety of fields, such as archi 
tecture and furnishings, crafts and design, historic 
backgrounds of contemporary art, the graphic arts, 
painting, sculpture and photography. 

Ihe slide sets are colorful, educational aids, ac 
companied by explanatory material. The films and 
filmstrips include series on the history of art, on 
(American art and on special individual topics. 

Che artmobile is the newest and most elaborate 
part of the state services program. It is a maximum 
sized trailer truck} specially designed and built as a 
traveling art gallery, and it takes original objects 
ol art to every community in Virginia on a planned 
itinerary. The artmobile’s present exhibition com 
prises sixteen paintings loaned from the Walter P. 
Chrysler collection of Dutch masters of the 16th 
and 17th centuries. Financial support for the art 
came from many Miller and 
Rhoads, a Richmond department store, gave the 
trailer; Mrs. Alfred 1. duPont and Mr. John Lee 
Pratt, museum trustees, gave funds for educational 


mobile sources. 


materials and the purchase of the truck, respec 
tively. Funds for the first year tour were donated by 
the Virginia Federation of Women’s Clubs, which 
assists further by expediting the artmobile visits to 
each town. In all, the artmobile represents a $40,000 
investment. 

Other state services are found in the Virginia Art 
\lliance, an organization of all group members of 
the museum. The alliance meets twice a year to 
exchange ideas and suggestions and to make com 
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ments and criticisms on the cultural health of the 
State. 

rhrough the generosity of an anonymous patron, 
the museum’s statewide program yearly awards 
from three to six fellowships to aid young Virgin 
ians in the visual arts field. Training in colleges o1 
America or Europe is 
financed, and later stipends assist in the transition 


professional schools in 
from education to practice. 

The museum also holds a biennial exhibition of 
work by Virginia artists, open to any artist born o1 
reared or living in the state. The work of five young 
Virginians was purchased for the museum's perma 
nent collection for the fourteenth Virginia Artists 
Exhibition, held last spring at the museum, when 
paintings, sculpture, ceramics, metalwork and weay 
ing by a total of 110 artists were chosen by a na 
tionally known jury of two artists and a museum 


direc tor. 


_ a living in the Richmond area see still 
another side of their museum. 

From September to June temporary exhibitions 
open regularly. The range of subject matter is as 
the wide realm of visual art allows. During the 
1953-4 season these exhibitions included “Design 
in Scandinavia,” a 700-object display of contempo 
rary industrial design in the four Scandinavian 
countries. This international show made its debut 
at the Virginia Museum and is now on a four-yeai 
tour of the United States and Canada. 

Exhibitions are on view for about six weeks, and 
each opens with a gala Friday night preview. Spe 
cial speakers, all experts in their field, are on hand 
to enlighten first night audiences. Previews range 
from informal affairs, with the artist himself on the 
podium explaining, defending or discussing his 
work, to black tie receptions, complete with refresh 
ments and photographers’ flash bulbs. 

Friday night is museum night not only for pre 
views but for members who have taken advantage 
of free season tickets to the Richmond Film Society 


series or season tickets, free of charge, to the con- 


certs given by the Richmond Chamber Music 
Society 

For artist members of the museum there are Fri 
day evening sketching sessions and, whenever pos 
sible, discussion groups highlighted by the presence 
of visiting dignitaries in the art world. 

Believing that children need a very special place 
in any visual arts program, the museum has a Satur 
day workshop for children. There are three classes; 
the curriculum includes imaginary trips to foreign 
lands, with an itinerary paralleling the nationalities 
represented in the permanent and temporary col 
lections on view in the galleries. Color games, treas 


ure hunts and blissful hours spent experimenting 
with crayons, pastels, watercolors and clay com 
plete the program. 

Enjoying increased popularity each year is the 
loan library of paintings. To enable members to 
experiment with contemporary works of art in their 
homes before making purchases, the museum pro 
vides a loan system for paintings, prints and sculp 
ture. One or more objects may be borrowed for a 
period of four months; an insurance fee is the only 
cost. Largely by Virginia artists, the paintings range 
from highly original designs and abstractions—if the 
borrower has the courage—to landscapes of familiai 
Virginia mountain and seashore views, portraits 
and still life. Often an entire family will turn up 
to consult, converse with the museum staff and 
finally carry off their choice. 

Advice concerning the conservation and repaii 
of paintings also is available to museum members, 
and many a Virginia ancestor has benefited from 
the cleaning, restoration and revarnishing bestowed 
upon his portrait. 

Members of the museum are kept informed on 
coming events by a variety of publications. A 
monthly bulletin brings a calendar as well as brief 
leature articles on paintings and biographies of per 
sonalities who participate in the museum's pro 
grams. For all special occasions, including impor 
tant exhibition openings and receptions, invita 
tions are mailed to remind members to come and 
bring their friends. Printed catalogs are issued for 
many exhibitions. These are sold at cost or, when 


ever possible, distributed free of charge 


= ORIGINAL group of renaissance paintings from 


Judge John Barton Payne has been greatly ex 
panded, chiefly by the gift of the Adolph D. and 
Wilkins C. Williams Collection, including works by 
Vitian, Rubens and Rembrandt 


painters are represented in 


such masters as 
Nineteenth 
gifts from the Geddes family of paintings by Corot 


century 


Diaz, and many works by Gari Melchers, on loan 
to the museum by Mrs. Melchers; this is in addi 
tion to her generous gift in 1942 of the artist's 
Fredericksburg. The J 


home, Belmont, near 


Catesby Jones Collection contains eighty modern 
Luropean works, including paintings by Picasso, 
Lurcat and Braque. Contemporary American paint 
ings are added yearly by purchase. Important ren 
tissance tapestries have been donated by Mr. and 
Mrs. Arthur G. Glasgow, Mrs. Alfred I. duPont, 
Mrs. Arthur Kelly Evans, Mrs. Alisa Mellon Bruce 
ind Mrs. A. D. Williams. In the decorative arts, 
outstanding are the famed Imperial Russian Jewelry 
collection, including the fabulous Easter Eggs given 
Continued on page 152 





Throughout most of America state governments and local communities face the 
acute problem of how to provide adequate school buildings for rapidly mount 
ing school enrollments. One of the obvious factors that can contribute to solu 
tion 1s to obtain maximum value from the construction dollars available. In 
this article Don L. Essex, Director of the Division of School Buildings and 
Grounds in the New York State De partment of Education, summarizes numerous 
uggestions that state agencies in New York have passed on to local communi 
ties, with good effect, to help them get good, modern buildings, well suited to 


at economical cost 


the pupils’ need 


UTE fl 





DOU TE 
ee | 


. 1950 the New York Legislature created the 

Femporary State Commission on School Build 

ings and directed it to study and make recom 
mendations for meeting school building problems 
in the state. The commission published many valu 
able handbooks. Of these the most useful to local 
boards of education preparing to put up new school 
buildings was a brochure entitled “Economies from 
\ to Z in Planning and Building Schools.” In addi 
tion, the School Buildings and Grounds Division 
of the New York State Department of Education 
several years ago published a questionnaire pre 
pared by its architect, Frank C. Gilson, on “Struc 
tural and Design Economies in the Planning ol 
School Buildings.” This questionnaire, designed to 
help those in charge of building to proceed on the 
basis of sound principles, was sent to all architects 
and superintendents of schools in the state. 

Che following article is based on the handbooks 
of the Temporary State Commission and on the 
questionnaire by Mr. Gilson. It will attempt to 
summarize, in particular, the economies recom 
mended by both. 

True economy does not mean cheapness in con 
struction. It implies a wise and carefully managed 
expenditure of school funds in order that facilities 
may be provided which, at the most reasonable cost, 
are adequate in terms of the needs of the educa 
tional program. Consideration needs to be given 
not only to the first cost of building but also to 
subsequent long term costs—for maintenance, op 
eration and insurance 

Selection of Architect 
lected who has a will for economy, a strong desire 


An architect should be se 


to find new methods and materials of construction, 
and an inquisitive and soundly experimental na 
ture. He may or may not have planned other school 
buildings. If he has not, and if he is the right kind 


wt School Building 
mr Economies 


By Don L. Essex 


of an architect, he probably will spend all of his 
fee in study and research, in planning, in revising 
and revising again. If he has planned other school 
buildings, the board should examine these build 
ings and talk with the superintendents and the 
boards of education under whom they were de 
signed to be sure that the architect was really in 
terested in economies. 

Cost Comparisons. Beware of cost comparisons. 
Chey mean very little unless you know what is in 
the building in the way of spaces, what is included 
in the cost figures given out, and what is the cha 
acter of the construction of the building. There are 
several units of measure. The most common are the 
cost per square foot, the cost per cubic foot, the 
cost per pupil and the cost per classroom. None of 
these is wholly satisfactory; each should be used 
only with the realization that it has certain limita 
tions. For determining the ability of an architect to 
get low costs, probably the square foot measure is 
the best. It does not, however, take into account 
the kind and character of educational spaces in the 
building, nor whether the architect has skillfully ar- 
ranged spaces and corridors to eliminate waste areas 

Site Selection. Immediate and long term econo 
mies can be achieved from wise selection of a school 
site. A rough, rocky, irregular site, or a very low 
site will, of course, make for expensive building 
construction and costly play and athletic space 
layout. On the other hand, if the alternative is a 
relatively inexpensive site remote from the popula 
tion center, thus involving heavy transportation 
problems, it may be cheaper in the long run to 
select the rough, rocky or low site. If possible, a 
comparison of long term costs between the two sites 
should be made. The availability of electricity, 
facilities should, of 


water and sewage disposal 


course, be considered. 





School Building Economies 


One-Story Versus Multi-Story Buildings. Contro 
versy continues as to which is less expensive to 
build, a one-story or a multi-story building. The 
position taken by the New York Division of School 
Buildings and Grounds is that a one-story building 
need not be more expensive than a multi-story one 
if it is of light construction and if all feasible sav 
ings are taken. There are studies which purport to 
show that, other things being equal, a one-story 
building is less expensive. 

Design. General design can produce large savings 
in a building. The design should be simple and 
straightforward, with a minimum of jogs and cor 
ners, to achieve short perimeters. ‘There is no justifi 
cation for pitched roofs, dormers, valleys, parapets, 
cupolas, towers and other architectural do-dads 

Re pe titive raming 


The building should be designed to reduce man 


and Modular Coordination. 


hour requirements, simplify execution of work and 
speed construction. Use of large units of materials 
and simple repetitive framing, which can be erected 
rapidly, permits early enclosure of the building so 
that work may be carried on during inclement 
weather. One of the most important economies in 
design is that of modular coordination. If the build 
ing is designed so that window frames, door frames 
and brick or other masonry units may be used in 
standard sizes, or so as to permit. use of stock items 
the whole may be fitted together with a minimum 
of cutting and a saving of labor. 

Floor Construction. Basements may be eliminated 
except for boiler rooms, provided site conditions 
and grade levels permit. Concrete slab can_ be 


poured on the ground for first story floors, placed 


over an adequate layer of gravel o1 cinder 


Lighting. Considerable savings can be achieved 
on school lighting provided the state authorities 
permit any proper combination of artificial and 
natural light. This permits a nine-foot classroom 
ceiling. One effect is to eliminate expensive clere 
story windows and glass block. The lower ceiling, 
moreover, tends to bring the scale of the room 
down to the level of children. It provides a more 
.functional classroom and a more homelike atmos 
phere 

Heating and Ventilating. 
can be made in ventilation. Authorities now agree 


Considerable savings 


that ten cubic feet of air per pupil per minute is all 
that is required to take care of odors. For cooling 
purposes, possibly more fresh air is required in 
mild weather. The heating plant should not be de 
signed to meet a rarely occurring minimum outside 

temperature situation. The amount of fresh ai 
taken into the classroom may be progressively less 
as the outside temperature declines. Zone heating 
should be used, so that the building’s independent 
units—such as auditorium, offices and gymnasium 


may be used without heating the entire structure 


The Questionnaire on Economies 


hie following items, taken from the questionnaire 


prepared by Mr. Gilson of the School Buildings 


and Grounds Division, suggest numerous other 


means of economy and sound construction: 


1. Am I honestly fitting the building to the site, o1 
im I trying to fit the site to the building? 

2. Does the building take advantage of differences in 
elevation, perhaps planning one portion one story high 
and the balance two stories 

3. In the development of the site, have I planned the 
recreational areas on different levels—to reduce grading 
costs and to avoid retaining walls and high embank 
ments: 

j. Have I avoided building permanent walks and 
drives on fill without waiting a year for settlement: 

Have I located the building on the site to permit 
short approaches and economical use of ground and the 
most feasible installation of service facilities, including 
sewage disposal, water and electrical service? 

6. Are my walks and drives direct, wide enough but 
not circuitous, as short as possible for service, bus trans 
portation and community use? Do they avoid encircling 
the building 

Have I planned the building for expansion with 
out expensive alterations? 

8. Does my plan serve simplicity and convenience by 
having related areas adjacent to each other? Are the 
corridors proport oned to trathe loads? 


9. Has m 


veloped in order to have classically balanced elevations 


plan been cramped or extravagantly de 


Have I recognized the fact that a good floor plan can 
produce a good looking exterior without such balancing? 
10 Have | 


fabricated materials, to materials requiring no additional 


given full consideration to the use of pre 


finishes, to omission of plaster, to the leaving of struc 
tural steel members exposed on interior surfaces, to the 
use of paint and texture to replace ornamental and 
moulded surfaces to the use ol fabrics and factor, 
finished patterned surfaces for decorative treatments? 

11. Is the building planned to reduce the number of 
exterior steps and platforms to a reasonable minimum? 

12. On exterior elevations have I made full use of good 
proportion of masses and texture of materials in lieu of 
ornamentation, clock towers, piers, columns, cornices and 
architectural do-dads? 

13. Is the amount of basement space kept to an irre 
ducible minimum? 

14. Do I know that basement space is cheap cubage 
w is that a false assumption? 

15- Have I compared the cost and features of a sepa 
rate or attached boiler house with a basement boiler 
room? 

16. Have I combined lobbies or duplicated these pub 
lic areas? 

Are stairways located for maximum use? Are they 
of minimum number—simple, neither ornate nor com 
plex, and of economical construction, with permanent 
nonslip treads? 

18. Have I omitted footings from walls not requiring 
idditional width for loading? 

1g. Are interior 
where possible 


basement walls replaced by piel 


20. Is the floor system designed for economy or over 
designed for fireproofing and strength? 
21. Are 


needs? 


nonbearing walls designed for purpose and 


22 Are window pier kept to a minimum and cornet! 
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and breaks omitted on exterior wall surfaces, Are quoins 
and rustication omitted as well? 

23. Have window spacing and alignment or unit de 
sign resulted in space provisions in excess of planned 
needs? 

24. Is stone trim reduced to a minimum and carved 
ind moulded members omitted or simplified? 

25. Am I convinced that cast stone is not economical 
lor exterior use? 

26. Has full consideration been given to use of slip 
ills and to omission of stone coping and belt courses? 

27. Is the face brick of good quality, reasonable in 
cost, uniform in size? Is the brick bond easy to lay? 

28. Am I willing to treat each job as an entirely new 
project, forgetting stock plans, standard details and pre 
war specifications? 

29. Do I furnish detailed plans to bidders, so that 
guesswork will be eliminated in preparation of estimates 
and bids, and do contractors know exactly what is ex 
pected and required of them in fulfilment of their con 
tracts? 

40. Have I secured the advice and counsel of thos 
familiar with a particular type of building program? Am 
1 convinced that I could not learn and profit from such 
exchange of ideas? 

31. Do I discourage free competitive bidding by re 
trictive specifications which include the use of a descrip 
tive specification or of an item of certain manufacture? 

32. Am I certain that my engineering service is free 
from sales connections with manufacturers and suppliers? 

33. Do my engineers, whether structural or mechanical 
overdesign in order to provide absurd margins of safety? 

44. Do I write equipment specifications permitting 
free competition, or does some salesman write the speci 
fications around one kind of seating, one make of library 
furniture, or one kind of homemaking cabinets? 

35. Have I gone over the plans in detail to check over 
design and eliminate nonessential features—as I otherwise 
will have to do after the bids exceed the estimates? 


Through such suggestions as those, the State of 
New York has been able to assist local communities 
in finding means to construct better schools at eco 
nomical cost. Numerous agencies in other states, we 
know, are offering similar suggestions and consul- 
tative service, for the same purpose, to local school 
administrators and boards. Outstanding points em 
phasized in New York have been summarized here 
for such interest as they may hold for leaders in 
state government elsewhere who face the same 
problem most of us do today: a great need for more 
school buildings—good school buildings—and the 
necessity of meeting that demand with limited 
public funds. 


Virginia Museum 


(Continued from page 149) 


by Lillian Thomas Pratt, and fine 17th and 18th 
century ceramics presented by Lady Nancy Astor 
and Mr. Charles B. Samuels. The present value of 
the museum and its collection is nearly $10 million. 

Concrete recognition of the Virginia Museum's 
place in the life of the Commonwealth is seen in 
the new wing, now under construction, for which 


the General Assembly appropriated a total of $1.3 
million. The state appropriation is augmented by 
$1.5 million from private sources. 

The Director, Mr. Cheek, who administers this 
large investment in Virginia's cultural future, com 
bines comprehensive knowledge of art, managerial 
acumen and his own brand of refined showman 
ship. Old-fashioned “museum austerity’” has no 
place in Mr. Cheek’s scheme of things. Before suc 
ceeding Thomas Colt, Jr., as director of the Vir- 
ginia Museum in 1948, Mr. Cheek organized and 
directed the Fine Arts Department of the College 
of William and Mary, was director of the Balti 
more Museum of Art and served in the Army as 
Assistant to the Director of Camouflage and Chiet 
of the Army Camouflage School. After the war he 
was Associate Editor of Architectural Forum. 

“The pleasure of the arts must be made more 
available,” Mr. Cheek has said, “because there’s no 
point in having a statewide visual arts system with 
exhibitions, programs and traveling shows unless 
there’s somebody to see them, enjoy them and want 
to see them again.” 

Ihe accent is on “enjoyment.’”” With the opening 
of the new wing this October, Director Cheek is 
confident that the Virginia Museum, America’s 
statewide art pioneer, will give to Virginians eve1 
increasing enjoyment of the visual world about 
them. 


Mental Health Clinic 
(Continued from page 139) 


most urgent needs for research is in assessing the 
value of the clinic’s program. We need to know if 
such programs are effective or whether they may 
create disturbance. 

For example, we know that parents usually love 
their children, and if they do love them the chil- 
dren are likely to have few severe childhood be 
havior disturbances. We also know that they will 
be better prepared to withstand the later vicissi 
tudes of life. If the parents are hostile or reject a 
child, we know that some type of sublimation is 
necessary at the time, which may have lasting effect 
on the health and behavior of the child. However, 
we do not know the effect of telling a mother that 
she should love her child and of making her con- 
scious of what “comes naturally.” Does such con- 
scious concern interfere with the spontaneous 
warmth and flow of affection between the mother 
and the child? If a mother who is handling her 
child stops and asks herself, now do I love him or 
am I over-compensating for hostile feelings, does 
she become so artificial in the handling of her child 
that consciously or unconsciously the child begins 
to suspect that he is not truly loved? 

These are questions to which there are no simple 





inswers. Some research is going forward in the field 
to show the etlectiveness of treatment at the period 


ol stress 


This is called preventive, but it is really 


early treatment. Research is proceeding on the et 


fectiveness of intensive and prolonged treatment 


for seriously disturbed children. But dependable 


research has not been done on the effects of mental 
health education on the public and on the impact 
the parents so educated have on their children 


Action by the Legislatures 


Continued from pa 
/ 


organizes the administration and operation ol the cn 
tire pi wraill Virginia increased both workin ns ind ul 
employment compensation benefits 

VWichigan amended its labor mediation act to author 
ize the board to make its findings public. The New Yor/ 
legislature declared it to be the policy of the state that 
employers and unions shall submit disputes to the State 
Labor Relations Board belore engaging in a strike on 
lockout. South Carolina adopted a law prohibiting union 
membership as a condition of employment. Virginia's 
legislature strengthened that state's “right to work” law 
by outlawing specified techniques that could be used t 
circumvent the existing ban on employer-employee agree 
ments making union membership or nonmembership a 
condition of employment. In event of violation, employ 
ers or unions may obtain relief by injunction and re 
cover damages at common law. In addition, violation 
ive deemed misdemeanors, subject to fine up to 5500 
including a fine of $500 for each day of continued viola 
tion after conviction 

In the areas ol stat egulation and licensin enact 
ments included the foll wing in addition to others noted 
in previous sections lrizona adopted a new insurance 
code Kentuch 


Board of Barbers and Beauty Examiners as a condition 


s legislature required permits by the Stat 


lor holding lectures, clinics or demonstrations on cosme 
tology. It increased the license tees tor barbers, manicut 
The New York session required 


ists and beaut operators 


that all money paid in advance to an undertaker tor a 
funeral be held as a trust furd. In Rhode Island the 
| suthorized the State Insurance Commiussione 


to issue licenses without examination to insurance 


egislature 
agents 
vho have been examined for five years and have passed 
ich time l nia created a Board of Opticians with 
powers to examine and license opticians 

On veterans afla included the 


California leg 


ction following 


islature submitted for vote at the 1954 
reneral election an act to authorize up to $175 million ol 


tate bonds for farm and home aid to veterans. Ihe 


Vichivan legislature submitted to the electorate a con 
borrowing 

bonus. Ne 

special session, extended certain tax exe mp 


veterans Veu Yor! 


idopted legislation strenethening powers of attorney exé 


titutional amendment that would authorize 


up to So million for a horean veterans 
Jerse iit 
tions to the widows of all wal 


ured by members of the. armed services 
Several acts aflect ma media of communication Neu 
York adopted three bills designed to curb the sale and 


distribution of obscene books. One increases the mini 
mum fine for violation to $150. Another prohibits “tie-in 
sales” under which vendors are obliged to take the books 
in question from a publisher. [he third adds more local 
olhcials to the list ol persons who may take 


ction wainist sclic! I he New York 


umended its motion picture censorship law by defining 


injunctive 
egislature also 
incite to crime Purpose of the amend 
eet objections the United State 


Wnmoral 


ments Supreme 


In summary, there is urgent need lor experimen 
tation with new approaches to the community men 
tal health problem. We have described the approac h 


used in one state. But let us repeat Lo be ettective 


a mental health clinic must be adapted to the pat 


ticular needs ol a given community. What we have 


said here is relevant for Massachusetts. The extent 


to which similar principles are applicable in other 
states and communities is for them to decide 


Court had raised in striking down a state ban on an im 
ported film; the court decision held the old state law too 
vague in some of its definitions. Rhode Island, in a meas 
ure relating to defamation and libel, gave radio and tel 
Vision stations the right to screen political manuscripts 
lor use on their facilities 

Affecting correctional institutions, the 
lature appropriated for the planning of a new prison 
Viissourt supplemented previous appropriations for op 
eration of the state 
iuthorized use of prison labor for reforestation, soil con 
ervation, erosion control, water conservation, and con 
struction of public 


Voice higan le wis 


penitentiary, Virginia's legislature 


recreational areas by political sub 
divisions and agencies 

\mong numerous additional enactments were these 

lrizona established a fourteen-member tourist and in 
dustry development board and appropriated $50,000 fon 
its initial organization and research. In another act it 
designated the Palo Verde 

Kentuck 
vision that no person is to be exempt from jury service 


as the state tree 
adopted new jury legislation, including pro 


Vichigan strengthened its escheat laws to prevent coun 
tries behind the tron Curtain from obtaining payment 
lor the estates ol certain nationals of those countries 

The New Hampshire legislature, in 


sion, gave the state the same right of appeal from a de 


brief special « 


cision made by a land-damage commission that already 
was granted to property owners, In another act it ex 
tended daylight saving time to run through October un 
less Massachusetts repealed a similar extension adopted 
last year. (Lhe Massachusetts legislature, in fact, which 
remained in session into June, extended daylight saving 
this year for the extra month 

Like Massachusetts aud New Hampshire, Rhode Island 
extended daylight savine a month, to run through Octo 
ber. And in another act the legislature recognized the 
Rhode Island Red chicken as the state bird 


Among the States 


(Continued trom page 130) 
/ 


truckers 
trucker had an operating 


nois could not suspend motor permits for 
habitual overloading if the 
certificate under federal law. In asking for review, the 
\ttorney General of Hlinois pointed out that the effect 
ot the state court decision was to deny to Illinois pro 
tection ol the highways whose existence in good repair | 
necessary for the very commerce which it was the purpose 


1 the federal legislation to promote 
& 


Held Constitutional.—bor the 
in appellate court in California has ruled on 
the Uniform Reciprocal Enforcement of Support Act 
The Second Appellate District Court of \ppeal, in the 
case ol Smith vs. Smith, held that the act is valid on all 


Uniform Support Law 
first tin 


counts. It struck down the contention of the delendant 
ippellant that the act denied duc process and equal pro 
tection, in contravention of the United States and the 
California Constitution 
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